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Farm epartment. 


Conducted by J. H. Brown, who lives on his farm 
at Climax, Mich., which is conducted as the MIcHI- 
GAN FaRMER Experiment Farm. A1] correspond- 
ence for this department should be sent to Climax. 


THE EDITOR’S FARM NOTES. 











THE MICHIGAN FARMER EXCURSION. 

In reply to numerous personal in- 
quiries to the writer, will now state 
that the “First Annual Michigan 
Farmer Folks Excursion” is arranged 
for, as our readers have already noted 
in these columns. 

Last fall the writer took a “D. & C.” 
steamboat for St. Ignace and Mar- 
quette, leaving Detroit on Monday 
night, Sept. 21. While riding through 
the lakes and rivers traversed by this 
line, we wished many times that our 
brother farmers and their wives, read- 
ers and correspondents of The Farmer 
were with us enjoying ‘the trip. E 

We then conceived the idea of ‘‘get- 
ting up” this excursion, making it an 
annual feature, if possible, all for the 
benefit, pleasure trip, or outing of as 
many “Michigan ‘Farmer folks’’ as 
eould “take it in.” 

The writer has traveled over many 
portions of this country, and taken 
several trips by water, both for busi- 
ness and pleasure. He never enjoyed 
any one trip so much as that taken to 
Mackinac last fall, and we know 
everyone will agree, after a steamboat 
ride to the Straits, that “it is a trip 
that can’t be beaten anywhere.” 

While attending the various farmers’ 
meetings last winter and spring we 
talked this excursion matter over with 
many of our readers, and were sur- 
prised to find 60 many ready to “go in- 
to the scheme” with us. 

Among those who expressed a desire 
to go on this trip, were leading farmers 
of the State who are correspondents of 
The Farmer, several leading institute 
workers, members of Farmers’ Clubs 
and the Grange, and last, but not 
least, some of the officers and faculty 
of the Agricultural College. 

Such a gathering of “Michigan arm- 
er folks” was never held before, and 
we hope to have a large crowd of them 
on this “First Annual Excursion to 
Mackinac.” 

Now, brother farmers, we cannot all 
0, but we want as many as possibly 
can to take this trip with us. Make 
your plans, and begin to prepare for it 
now. We want your company, and 
hope, before the trip is over, to unite 
Michigan Farmer folks into an organi- 
zation that shall benefit all Farmer 
readers more than ever before. 

During the last two weeks more than 
a score of letters have reached the 
writer, asking about details of the trip. 
Nearly all the questions asked are now 
answered in these columns. We shall 
expect to hear again from former cor- 
respondents, with the assurance that 
they “are with us.” 


APPLYING PARIS GREEN. 
Will you please answer, through the 


columns of your paper, what you con- 
sider to be the cheapest way of apply- 
ing Paris green to potato vines, count- 
ing time as money. 

Did you ever try mixing with fine 
middlings, instead of plaster? I have 
heard that the bugs will eat it quicker, 
and, if applied when the vines are 
damp, it will withstand two or three 


rains, 
J. T. HUTCHINGS. 
Oakland County, Mich. 


Having a large field of potatoes and 
plenty of bugs to kill, we should pre- 
fer either a good spray pump or powder 
gun. Even then there are times when 
it will pay best to pick off the bugs, es- 
pecially when in patches, 

We have an all-brass pump, with 
hose attachment and double Vermorel 
nozzles, for spraying two rows of po- 
tatoes at a time. We tried this last 
week, just before leaving for Detroit, 
and upon our return found the bugs 
as humerous as ever. The trouble was 
that the Paris green was almost worth- 
less. ‘We now have some that is guar- 
anteed to be “good.” Our friend Hodg- 
man yesterday bought some pure ar- 
senic to mix with his Paris green. One 
needs to be very careful in doing this 
work. ' 

We shall try this new package, and 
if it fails to kill the bugs we shall add 
some arsenic, say one-half pound to 
two pounds of Paris green. 

It is more in getting a good poison 
than in the actual method of applica- 
tion on the vines. ‘With a good blow 
gun one can use a mixture of Paris 
green and flour, air slacked lime, o1 
plaster. ‘We have tried one pound of 
“green” to two pounds of lime, thor- 
oughly mixed and applied with one of 
the guns advertised in The Farmer, 

During spare (?) moments this week 
We have made a two-wheeled truck, for 
two horses, upon which to mount the 
barrel and spray pump. ‘The driver 
will manipulate the pump _ handle, 
while another man holds the nozzles 
over the rows. This work can be done 
as fast as the team can walk,—Kd.) 

HAY BARRACK BRACES. 

Have been a subscriber to The Farin- 
er off and on for fifteen years. Was 
very much taken up with a cut of hay 
barrack you gave us some weeks ago. 
Think it was a grand idea, so far as 
concerns economy. 

Have built one similar, and would 
like 'to ask if you use other braces than 
shown in the cut? Do you think it 
necessary to brace from the center of 
the frame to the rafters? 

Must thank you for many yaluable 
ideas received through your valuable 
paper. 

EDW. JACKSON, 

Livingston County, Mich. 

It depends upon the size of the bar- 
rack, as to whether additional braces 
are needed. We have put some in be- 
tween the posts along the outside, but 
none was needed to support the rafters, 
as this barrack is but 16 feet wide. 

We have another barrack, of some- 
what similar construction, for stacking 
wheats This is 20 feet wide, with cen- 
ter posts. With the recent rainy 
weather, and probably more cowing, to 
consider, it relieves us to know that our 
wheat bundles will be under cover, and 





we can thresh when most convenient, 


For The Michigan Farmer. 
THREE THINGS 
ROADS. 


For the past five years I have been 
the man elected to experiment on the 
highways in District No. 8, of Lansing 
township. Just now there is a good 
opportunity all over the State to study 
the various methods or efforts to work 
the road. 


CONCERNING 


SODsS. 

Yes, sods shoved together, graded a 
little, are left in heaps in the center of 
the road, while teams pass on either 
side, leaving the grass to grow or slow- 
ly decay. Sensitive people curse the 
man who bossed the job, while the 
stolid patiently help to wear it down. 
The road grader is a fine implement to 
cut the sod from the margins of the 
road, and it ought to be done, at least 
occasionally. 

If the material is really needed and 
must be used to elevate the center of 
the track, just try this plan. After the 
sod is cut off and graded, the last time 
over with the grader, shove it gently 
one side of the track, leaving it to die 
there, while teams pass by in comfort. 
In a month or so, if needed, it can be 
shoved into the road. 

We have found the following satis- 
factory: With the grader cut what is 
about equivalent to two furrows on 
each edge of the road. Then, with 
pitchforks, spades and shovels, load 
che sods into the wagon and dump them 
on the bank to widen the narrow drive 
over the river bottoms, or make a pit 
to rot in the barnyard, or where the 
soil may be afterwards used to good 
advantage. 

DUST. 

Much of our gravel contains too 
much loam and sand, and even the 
small particles of gravel crumble to 
cust under heavy loads. Dust makes 
2a poor road in every sense of the word. 
The road graders, how so common and 
so valuable, when used, in too many 
cases shove this dust, mud or fine dirt 
again and again back to the center of 
the road to be “threshed over again.” 

I am watching with interest an ex- 
periment made this year and last with 
dust. We scraped it into a ridge, load- 
ed it into a wagon and dumped it off 
the edge of a narrow roadway above 
mentioned. The wagons and the 
horses’ feet go on a more substantial 
basis, and the dust doesn’t fly so much. 
Sods and dust are yery poor materials 
with which to build up a road. 

THAT LONG HILL OF OURS. 

We grade it quite evenly and round 
it up considerably in the middle at sev- 
eral different times early in the season. 
Now observe what else is done, Every 
twenty feet, if there is any possible 
chance, and there generally will be for 
a portion of the descent, cut with plow 
or spade, slanting out from the gutter 
at the side of the road and down the 
hill, a furrow deep enough to catch the 
water of the gutter and turn it out 
right or left. 

‘Below these cuts in the gutter, throw 





a wheelbarrow load of sods or other 


material to aid in turning, with cer- 
tainty, the water out of the gutter. In 
ease wheel ruts make is possible for 
water to run down where it ought not 
to, use occasionally during the summer 
and fall a spade to keep the channels 
open to the sides of the road. 


W. J. BEAL. 
Agricultural College, Mich. 





For The Michtigan Yarmer. 


PLOWING UNDER GREEN CORN. 





The Farmer comes regularly and is 
eagerly looked for. I find a good many 
suggestions that are timely, and the 
questions and answers are carefully 
looked over. I like to hear from actual 
farmers through your columns. 

I have had two sixteen-foot, six-inch 
strips of black ash run through a 
planer, a half inch thick, and will make 
a corn marker like R. Barnes, and try 
it another season. He says, “If drawn 
the proper distance from each end.” I 
wish he had given the distance he uses. 

I like to begin to plant at the time I 
have to mark the ground. A _ three- 
legged marker makes me tired; a four- 
legged one is somewhat awkward to 
turn around at ends. The fence is a 
good deal in the way, and I haven't 
time to move it. Think the marker 
without thills a big improvement, 

‘Last season I fitted and sowed nine 
acres to corn, two bushels to the acre, 
which made a good growth. It aver- 
aged five feet high. Plowed it under 
after harvest, and worked the ground 
thoroughly with a spring tooth until it 
froze up. This spring I fitted and 
sowed to oats, as soon as the ground 
was fit to work, and have a splendid 
looking stand of oats. 

I was told last fall that it wouldn’t 
do to plow under corn, fit the ground 
and sow to wheat, as the corn would 
heat the ground and malt the wheat. 
Would it do so? 

I intend to plow under seven acres of 
rye, perhaps this week (June 13), fit 
the ground and sow to corn to plow 
under after harvest. Should any 
length of time be given after corn is 
turned under to allow corn to rot? 
What time would be best to sow grass 
seed on ground treated in that man- 
ner? I sowed two bushels and a peck 
of corn this year to plow under. 
Please answer through The Farmer. 
Would like to hear from any brother 
farmers of their experience in plowing 
under corn. Is it as good to plow un- 
der corn as rye? 

S. W. MARSHALL. 
Genesee County, Mich. 
(You can use two short pieces of 
rope, six or eight feet long, attaching 
the cockeye of each trace to the outer 
end of the marker. We hitch about 
two feet from each extreme end, boring 
a hole through the front strip for the 
passage of the rope. 
We never plowed under any green 
corn, and know of hardly a farmer 
who has. There is very little benefit 
to the soil in plowing under any green 
crop when so immature as green corn 





would be at the time you wish to turn 
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it under. Under the conditions you 
mention, we should prefer to plow 
under rye just before it began to ma- 
ture or develop woody fiber. 

We also advise you to mature your 
crop of corn, then harvest it, instead of 
plowing under.—EKd.) 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
INTERROGATION POINTS ON OR- 
CHARD GRASS. 


I have read some articles that were 
published on orchard grass, but have 
net seen all I would like to know 
about it, therefore I would like the 
Editor, or some reader of The Farmer, 
to answer the following questions: 

What is the proper time for sowing 
the seed, and what quantity per acre 
is necessary? What are its staying 
qualities? ‘Will it stay in the land and 
grow, year after year, or is it easily 
run out with other grass? Does it 
make a good quality of hay? At what 
time or condition of its growth is the 
proper time to cut it? Does it make 
good early pasture? Can it be eut 
more than once a year for hay, and 
what would be a fair average per acre 
in ordinary seasons? 

How would it do on lands that are 
somewhat worn, and is it as good a 
crop to raise as timothy? Now, if 
these questions can be answered 
through The Farmer I shall feel much 
obliged. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

Jackson County, Mich. 

(We are to make a test of orchard 
grass on some bottom land on our own 
farm, in connection with other grasses, 
merely for pasture, and can recommend 
it for such a purpose, 
in the 


The usual time to sow is 
spring. (From one and one-half to two 


bushels per acre are sown, if with 
no other seed, depending on conditions 
of soil and the object desired. The 
seed is light, weighing fourteen pounds 
to ‘the bushel. 

In good soil, of a loamy nature, well 
underdrained, orchard grass has been 
known to grow twenty to thirty years 
on the same land. It is better to grow 
this grass on land devoted to perma- 
nent pasturage, and allow stock to 
keep it rather closely clipped, period- 
ically, from early spring to late fall. 

If cut for hay it must be cut early, 
or it will be noihing but a mass of 
woody fibre. Cut in early bloom, and 
rake as soon as partially cured. 

Yes, it makes the earliest pasture of 
almost any grasses grown in this lati- 
tude. It has a bunchy habit, and 
should be sown with other grasses, as 
recommended by Dr. Beal in these 
columns last spring. 

It can be sown on land that is some- 
what worn, but will not do so well. 
On such land, seeded down, we should 
sow clover, timothy, orchard grass, tall 
oat grass and meadow fescue.—Kd.) 





For The Michigan Farmer. 


STACKING GRAIN. 





This is something that the farmer 
has not had to be very particular with 
for several seasons past, with the ex- 
ception of last season. In fact, farm- 
ers who had to stack their grain be- 
came so careless in regard to the work 
that last year, when such heavy rains 
came, a large per cent of the grain in 
most stacks was ruined, 

If one can stack his grain before a 
storm there is no reason why it should 
spoil. Everyone had about made up 
their minds that the seasons were so 
changed from former times that it 
made little difference in what shape the 
wheat and oats were piled; they would 
be all right, for there was no danger of 
rain. 

Our confidence in the weather last 
year caused a good many thousand 
bushels of wheat to spoil, so far as 
milling was concerned. It does not re- 
quire any more time to build a stack 
that will shed water than it does to 
build one that will catch it all. ° 

When grain is in condition to draw 
never neglect it for any other work, for 
there is no telling when a storm will 
put in its appearance, and usually at 
this time of year a heavy wind pre- 
cedes it and will scatter the bundles 
over the field, getting them in shape for 
a good soaking. 

If one is short of help and day labor- 
ers are scarce two or three neighbors 
ean, by planning their work, help each 
other and get along very nicely without 
hiring very much. There are not very 
many neighborhoods where grain ripens 
on all farms at the same time. Even 
if it did, with the improved methods of 
harvesting, it would last only a few 
days at the longest, and they can ac- 


complish more by co-operating than if 
each tries to do his own, often work- 
ing to a great disadvantage. 

A stack to stand well should have the 
loads pitched off alternately on opposite 
sides of the stack. When every load 
is pitched off on a stack from the same 
side the stack is sure to lean over on 
the side opposite from where the loads 
stood. Without giving this a thought, 
one would suppose that the _ stack 
would lean toward the load, but a sec- 
ond ‘thought discloses the fact that 
where the bundles have been thrown 
that that side is well packed and will 
not settle in proportion to the other 
side—-consequently the stack must lean 
if allowed to stand any length of time. 

Where it is impossible to drive on 
both sides of a stack great care should 
be given to where the bundles are 
thrown. The closer to the center of 
the stack the better. 

The success in successful stacking 
lies not only in the ability of the 
stacker but with each individual who 
is helping. ‘There is no use trying to 
build a good looking stack, or one that 
will shed water, if the men getting the 
bundles to the stacker pay no atten- 
tion ‘to how they get to him, only so 
they “get there.” 

The amount of work accomplished 
in a day depends largely on the dis- 
tance the grain has to be moved. One 
of the best day’s work of my own ex- 
perience was the stacking of twenty- 
five big loads, or twenty acres. This 
was done with one team, two wagons 
and five men. Every man had his 
work to do. 

Two men brought the grain to the 
stack, which was in the center of the 
field; one did the pitching from the 
loads, and a man on the stack arranged 
the bundles for the stacker. There was 
very little fooling or mismoves made 
that day. The man arranging the 
bundles had the “soft” job, if there 
was one, the stacker was second to 
him, the field men came next and the 
man pitching from load to stack had 
the ‘hard place, which he had requested 
should fall to him. 

To prevent a severe siorm from 
beating into a stack it igs necessary that 
the bundles be so placed that when the 
stack has settled the ones forming the 
outside will pitch at an angle of 30 to 
do degrees. 
On an ordinary stack of eight or ten 
loads not a very large bulge can be 
made, yet to do so adds greatly to its 
keeping qualities. 

ELIAS F. BROWN. 
Hillsdale County, Mich. 





“A WEEDER .FOR SALE.” 





It has been said that “There is a tide 
in the affairs of men, which taken at 
the flood, leads on to fortune,” and as 
Bro. Brown’s strong endorsement of 
the weeder will probably induce many 
farmers to invest in these tools, it 
seems to me that this ought to be an 
auspicious time in which to dispose of 
a weeder that now occupies valuable 
space in my tool house. 

The weeder may be a good tool on 
light soil, but on the heavy burr oak 
soil of this vicinity, it has been my ex- 
perience that they are rather a damage 
than a benefit. I am only speaking of 
my own experience, and what the 
weeder has done for me; perhaps for 
others it might weed successfully, and 
perhaps even pitch hay and bind 
wheat, but for me it will do nothing 
but “raise hob” in the corn field. 

The weeder is a creature of cruel 
heartless disposition, for it goes did- 
dling and dancing along in high glee, 
while doing its fiendish work of bury- 
ing alive the tender and innocent 
blades of corn. I think possibly that, 
with a boy to drive, and two stalwart 
men to follow after and uncover corn, 
the weeder might be of some use. Mind 
I do not state this as a fact, but as just 
a bare possibility. 

If the surface of your corn field is en- 
tirely free from cobble stone, sods and 
lumps, the weeder will have less oppor- 
tunity to get in its deadly work, but 
farming in this vicinity has not yet 
reached such an “intensive” stage that 
these obstructions cannot be found in 
any corn field hereabouts, for our soil 
has the vulgar habit of bringing forth 
sods and cobble stones in due season, 
on demand of the spring-tooth harrow 
and the cultivator. 

My neighbor, who owns half interest 
in the weeder, struggled right manfully 
to convince himself that the weeder 
was of some earthly use, but finally 
came to me and said in a confidential 





whisper, “The weeder is no good,” gr 
words to that effect. Mr. Brown says, 
“The weeder must be used in time and 


on time,” and my experience bears him 
out in that statement, as the following 
test will show. 

Last August we prepared a piece of 
ground for the purpose of seeding to 
timothy. The work of preparation was 
finished Saturday afternoon, and we 
planned to sow the seed Monday, fol- 
lowing with the weeder to cover the 
seed. But a light rain on Saturday 
night, followed by a drying day on Sun- 
day, had hardened the ground so that 
the weeder would hardly make a 
scratch. So you see that if you would 
indulge in the luxury of a weeder you 
must pay the price and be prepared to 
break the Sabbath day, or even spend 
whole nights in the corn field in com- 
pany with the weeder and the old 
horse, if you would strike just the right 
conditions of soil for successful or un- 
successful weeding. 

I would say however, that I have dis- 
covered a way in which you can use 
the weeder and not cover up your corn; 
it is thus: Just before you reach the 
hill of corn raise the weeder clear from 
the ground until past the hill, and in 
this way the weeder will do no harm. 
while some good may be obtained in 
furnishing the hired man much needed 
exercise. 

Calhoun Co., Mich. Cc. D. SABIN. 

(We sympathize with friend Sabin in 
his unfortunate possession of a dia- 
bolical (7) implement of war, and wish 
that he could weeder (weed ’er) out, 
even at a sacrifice. However, we fear 
our friend is too conscientious to now 
hope to sell his weeder at any price, 
after confessing its inability to perform 
miracles or even common tricks. 

As we have frequently stated, the 
horse weeder is a good tool on certain 
soils, when properly used, and at the 
right time. On friend Sabin’s heavy 
soil it of course could do much damage 
when the corn was from one-half inch 
to tour inches high. We would not use 
ours at such a time, as we stated re- 
cently. 

We are now using our weeder on just 
such a heavy soil, and it is doing an 
immense amount of good in the corn. 
Not one stalk in a hundred is injured: 
Both corn and potatoes have been 
thoroughly weeded this week, and 
every one who has called speaks well 
of the “poor, misused weeder,” as one 
man called it. 

Of all the tools we ever used on the 
farm, the weeder is one that we recom- 
mend as a special tool for special work. 
We speak from our Own experience 
alone, but have heard scores of farmers 
praise this tool for it “goodness and 
wisdom.” We extend our sympathy to 
Bro. Sabin in his sore atiliction, and 
hope to hear from him often.—Ed.) 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
THE ASKING PRICE. 





Not a few farmers have the habit of 
asking about 25 per cent more for their 
products when they are ready for 
market, than they expect to get or wiil 
take. That this is not the best policy 
to pursue, we believe can readily be 
seen, 

for instance, if the farmer has a clip 
of wool for sale, and he asks much 
more than it is worth, buyers will pass 
by without even stopping to examine 
the clip. If he is really ready to sell, 
it is seen that chances to sell at the 
market price are lost. If instead of 
asking mere than it was worth, he had 
asked only the highest market price, a 
sale could have been effected. If in 
the hope of better figures in the future, 
it might do to ask prices much beyond 
the market. The better way, however, 
would be to say that you were not 
ready to offer for sale. 

The man who wants to sell, but who, 
in the hope of getting a little above the 
market, asks 25 per cent above, is 
surely making a mistake. No buyer, 
whether he be buying wool, sheep or 
cattle, is ever going to take the time 
to stop and look at anything that may 
be offered to him when the price set 
on it is beyond reason. 

‘When farm products are ready for 
sale the farmer should be posted on 
prices, which is the case to-day, with 
few exceptions, and ask only the top of 
the market, sticking firmly to the one 
price, unless changes in the market 
necessitate a change of prices. Trad- 
ers will soon learn that that man has 
only one price and that it is useless to 
try to “Jew” him, which is a poor plank 
in business transactions for either 
party. Better have one price, and stick 
firmly to it through thick and thin. 
In the end it will win more ‘times for 
the man who follows it, than it loses. 





trading this way. 








Perhaps some may think that I am, 
or have been, a trader along this line, 
but such is not the case. ‘Who of us 
would sell our stock to a trader if we 
knew that he was trying to buy 
cheaper of us for the same grade of 
stock than our neighbors received? 
Know the market and ask the full 
value of whatever you are offering, but 
no more. 

Ohio. ARTHUR R. HARDING. 

(Thanks ‘to the Farmers’ Clubs, 
Grange, Institutes and the farm jour- 
nals, we farmers are gradually adopt- 
ing business methods in farming. 
There is still plenty of room for im- 
provement in our manner of disposing 
of our products. Friend Harding gives 
us some good points to consider.—Kd.) 





For The Michigan Farmer, 
WIRE FENCES. 





It is doubtless a well-settled fact that 
the Michigan farmer will continue to 
fence his fields for many years to 
come. Indeed, he cannot well afford to 
do otherwise. The old rail fence and 
board fence are slowly but surely go- 
ing out of use. 

But few new rails will be made or 
boards sawed for fence in the south- 
ern two-thirds of the State. Old rails 
will be relaid and utilized in various 
ways, but where new fence is con- 
structed it will be made of other ma- 
terial, and what shall it be? 

A good wire fence must turn cattle, 
horses, sheep and hogs. In these days 
of economizing it must be cheap, and 
it ought to be durable. Most of the 
hew fences constructed are made of 
slats and wire, or plain wire fence, 
Nearly all have discarded the use of 
barbed wire. 

I have on my farm seven miles of 
fence; have hedge fence, stone fence, 
“Virginia worm-rail”’ fence, wire and 
picket fence, and plain wire fence. The 
slat and wire is made of six single 
strands of wire, with a post once in 
eleven feet, and thirty pickets to the 
rod. The cost per rod of this fence is 
as follows: 





RUSE 5 S5ctu sac Side habe Rediow esse cD 
BRUINS sais os ns ew eats eee eGhseses sae 
UREN CSisic ick aaa noysdas saeueece GED 
Tabor in bullding........ciccciccsece 20 

NE ergs eats Ls $0.65 


Cost of plain wire fence: 
Nine strands of No. 9 galvanized 


WATE 2.220% Se Ls 
Posts, two rods apart...........- 05 
RUMIANNS ors ose ss ius ioein sais a 700 oso one 02 
SUMMERS yeh ues6's asses o's isoeiniee = 02 
tmabor in bullding .........s.s% 10 

ANOUEN ode GG oo) isi cine ss aes oe $0.36 


When property constructed either 
one of these makes a perfect fence for 
a time. The value of the plain wire 
fence depends very much upon the 
tightness of the wire. Of course, in 
either case, the end posts must be 
strongly braced. In the wire fence 
each wire must be stretched to nearly 
the limit of its strength. 

The wire should be stapled to the 
posts with heavy staples, with plenty 
room to work back and forth. Pickets 
should be put on about four feet apart 
and stapled down tight to the upper 
and lower wire, and should be per- 
mitted to play loose in all the interme- 
diate staples. This slat makes a more 
stable fence than any system of cross 
wires. 

You ean stretch forty or eighty rods 
of plain wire fence at a time. It has 
an advantage over the slat and wire 
fence for road fences, because if used 
on both sides all difficulty in drifting 
is obviated. If desired to fence against 
small pigs another wire may be used, 
and thus place them closer together 
near the bottom. Nine wires make 2 
52-inch fence. 

If a higher fence is required, another 
Wire may be put on at the top. No. 9 
wire weighs just a pound to the rod. 
One of the troubles with the slat and 
wire fence is the constant operation of 
the wind upon it. This causes the 
wires to work in the corner of the 
pickets, thus loosening the wires, and 
this increases the strain on the posts. 
And in from five to eight years the 
posts begin to give way. 

I do not know that any way has ever 
been devised for stretching this kind 
of fence after it has once become slack. 
I have repaired mine by driving new 
posts, but the movement of the fence 
is still constant, doing its deadly work 
upon the posts. With the plain wire 
fence we escape this difficulty. 


Branch Co., Mich. ° 
(We fully endorse the stout wooden 


' picket, stapled down tight to top and 
Then, too, there is some satisfaction in ‘ - = , 


bottom wires only, as our friend sug- 


| gests. This allows greater facility in 
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future repairs, if heavy staples are 
used in the posts and not “driven 
home.” 

The fence question is a serious one 
for us farmers. With land devoted to 
permanent pasture, we are taking 
down rather than building fences 
lately, and can dispense with still 
more of them.—Ed.) 


= The wiry. 


We have a complete Dairy and Farm Creamery 
in constant operation on the Experiment Farm at 
Climax, Mich. This is personally conducted by 
J. H. Brown. All dairy correspondence should be 
sent to Climax, Mich. 


THBP EDITOR’S DAIRY NOTES. 


LITTLE INTEREST IN DAIRYING. 

With prices of butter so low this hot 
weather, there is very little interest 
in this line of dairying. 

About the only query we have re- 
cently received has been as to the 
value of the Babcock test, and whether 
it has come to stay. 

One writer wishes to know if the 
test is more reliable than the churn 
“in finding out the cow’s actual 
worth,” also how to become an expert 
in using the test. 

The value of a cow, in the hands of 
a buttermaker, is to secure the larg- 
est possible amount of butter fat. The 
Babcock test, properly manipulated, 
shows just what the cow is doing in 
this line of fat production. This test 
will also show your failure, as a but- 
termaker, to secure practically all the 
fat in creaming and churning, which 

















- you would not know if the skim milk 


and buttermilk were not tested. 

Churn tests are not to be relied upon 
unless the butter is analyzed, and the 
buttermaker’s work tested at the close 
of each operation. 

As to the Babcock test and its ma- 
nipulation we once more repeat former 
directions. This test has come to stay. 

There are other methods of testing 
milk, butter and cheese by which the 
approximate amount of butter fat may 
be obtained, but the Babcock process 
is far ahead of any common practical 
method by which the average farmer 
and dairyman may quickly and cheap- 
ly find out just what he is doing. For 
accurate results the operator must of 
course become skillful in following all 
the minute details. 

APPARATUS. 

The centrifugal machine, pipette, 
test bottles for whole milk, skim-milk, 
buttermilk and cream must be proper- 
ly made and the bottles and pipettes 
be accurately calibrated. ‘The tester 
should be well made, of good material, 
with the head well balanced, so as to 
insure a perfectly steady motion when 
turning the crank. If there is much 
jarring the machine will soon be pull- 
ed to pieces, and even the operator is 
in danger when manipulating the 
crank, 

The speed must be uniform and run 
from 700 to 1,200 or 1,300 revolutions 
per minute, according to the size of 
the head which carries the bottles in 
pockets around the outside. ‘Those 
machines having a large head or wheel 
—say 20 inches in diameter—need not 
run so fast as one from 12 to 15 inches 
in diameter, 

We prefer a machine run by cog 
gearing to ensure the speed being kept 
up to the required limit all through 
the run. On account of the noise pro- 
duced by the gears, we use in our own 
creamery a machine in which the mo- 
tion is transmitted by rubber friction 
rings. The adjustment is carefully 
looked after so that there is no danger 
of slipping. 

GET A GOOD MACHINE. 

Do not buy a cheap machine. It 
does not pay. Get a good one while 
you are about it, and buy of a relia- 
ble manufacturer. A good machine 
should have a pan or jacket surround- 
ing the head and bottles. This helps 
retain the heat and also protects the 
operator in case of an accident from 
a broken glass bottle full of hot acid. 

‘The pockets around the head should 
be suspended by a hinge joint so that 
the bottles may assume a vertical po- 
sition when at rest, and a nearly hori- 
zontal position when under full speed. 
This is necessary in order to secure 
perfect separation of the fat by centrif- 
ugal force, and also that none of the 
contents of the bottles may be spilled 
pi a the machine is suddenly stop- 
ped. 
Be sure that all the bottles selected 
are accurately calibrated. The leading 
Manufacturers of dairy and creamery 
supplies furnish bottles guaranteed to 
be accurate, There are thousands of 





whole milk bottles sent out that vary 
as much as 0.3 of one per cent in their 
calibrated neck capacity from 0 to 10. 
This space in the neck contains, in a 
perfect bottle, exactly two cubic centi- 
meters. 

The milk pipette should be so cali- 
brated that it contains exactly 17.6 
cubic centimeters up to the mark above 
the bulb. The sulphuric acid graduate 
should be marked to contain 17.5 cubic 
centimeters. 

TAKING A SAMPLE FOR TESTING. 

Be very careful to secure a fair sam- 
ple for making a test. If you are test- 
ing whole milk see that the sample 
taken represents as nearly as possible 
the whole lot of milk taken from the 
cow to be tested, if an individual test. 
It is more satisfactory to test the sam- 
ple while warm from the cow, but just 
as good results may be obtained after 
waiting some time, if the precaution is 
taken to thoroughly mix the milk so 
that the cream is broken up and the 
whole mixture appears homogeneous. 

Samples that are fresh, or nearly so, 
may be well mixed by nouring two or 
three times from one vessel to another. 
It is more difficult to secure a correct 
sample when the cream has coagulated 
or become dried, and too much pouring 
or stirring when in this condition is lia- 
ble to churn the cream. 

As soon as possible after mixing the 
sample the pipette should be inserted 
and the milk be drawn up into the 
tube above the mark by sucking. 
Quickly remove the pipette from the 
mouth and firmly press the index fin- 
ger of the right hand over the upper 
end of the tube to exclude the air. 

Now comes a particular job. Have 
the test bottle ready and hold the pi- 
pette up in an upright position with the 
mark on a level with the eyes. See 
that your finger end and also the end 
of the pipette is dry, in order that you 
may prevent too much air getting into 
the tube when you slightly raise your 
finger to let the upper surface of the 
milk lower to the mark on the tube. 
Be sure that you have just the right 
amount of milk in the pipette when 
the lower‘end of the pipette is inserted 
in the neck of the test bottle. 

Hold the test bottle in the left hand. 
also slightly inclined so that the milk 
will run down the side of the neck of 
the bottle. This lets the air escape as 
the milk goes in. Wait a second or 
two for the pipette to drain, then blow 
out the last drop before removing from 
the bottle neck. 

Our plan is to throw away the first 
sample drawn into the pipette from 
each lot of milk, the second sample be- 
ing used, if exactly 17.6 cubic centi- 
meters are indicated when the pipette 
goes into the test bottle. This may 
make but a slight difference, but it 
helps secure that accuracy so essential 
to a perfect test for butter fat. When 
we made our first tests we practiced 
for some time in taking samples ° of 
water with the pipette. It was quite 
difficult to secure a perfect sample of 
water, but by some practice we readily 
succeeded. 

ADDING THE ACID. 

The most important part of the work 
is done when a correct sample of milk 
is placed in each test bottle. The sul- 
phuric acid may be immediately added 
and the test completed, or several days 
may elapse before this is done. When 
this is done and the milk becomes Co- 
agulated, the curd should be broken 
up before adding the acid. 

Be sure to use fresh acid, if possible, 
having a tested specific gravity of 1.82 
to 1.83. Add 17.5 cubic centimeters to 
each sample of whole milk. This is 
approximately using equal portions of 
both milk and acid. If there is a slight 
variation in the amount of the acid 
used, of the above specific gravity, it 
will not materially affect the result. 

When the acid is of greater strength, 
or too much is used, the fat itself is 
attacked. If the acid is too weak, or 
not enough used, the casein is not all 
held in solution during the process of 
testing. 

WATER TO BH USED. 

We use rain water, whenever possi- 
ble, and have it boiling hot. When 
we have used well or hard water it 
usually makes more or less difficulty 
in reading the per cent of fat with the 
accuracy required. The carbonate of 
lime in hard water sets free more or 
less carbonic acid, thus causing consid- 
erable foaming and bothers the correct 
finding of the top of the fat column in 
the bottle neck. Hard water, how- 
ever, may be improved by boiling. 

As soun as the acid is added by turn- 
ing into the bottles, held in an inclin- 
ed position, so as to run down the side 
of each bottle, the contents must be 
shaken gently with a rotary motion. 





At first there is a precipitation of curd 
from the milk, but this soon dissolves. 
A large amount of heat is involved by 
the chemical action. When the whole 
contents change to a dark brown color 
the bottle may be placed in a pocket 
of the tester head. 

The test must now be completed as 
soon as possible. A tester having an 
even number of bottles is to be prefer- 
red. Place the bottles in pairs in the 
head so as to maintain an equilibrium 
during the whirling process. Place the 
cover on the jacket and whirl with a 
steady, even motion for at least five 
minutes, keeping up the required speed 
given in the directions sent out with 
each machine, of whatever pattern. 

We add hot water twice to the con- 
tents of each bottle, but many add the 
water but once. We fill up to the neck 
the first time, then whirl for a couple 
of minutes, adding hot water the sec- 
ond time to reach about the seven per 
cent mark. After whirling for about 
two minutes more we are ready to 
measure the fat. Much care must be 
taken in adding the hot water with 
the pipette in order to prevent an over- 
flow. 

Measure the fat immediately when 
through whirling. By so doing the fat 
is more liquefied and the line between 
the acid liquid and the column of fat 
quickly assumeg a horizontal position 
when the bottle stands upright. Some- 
times in cold weather we stand the bot- 
tles in a can of hot water, immersed to 
the upper line of fat in the necks. 

The reading is best taken by means 
of a pair of dividers or compasses, 
measuring the column of fat by plac- 
ing one point at the bottom; the upper 
point is moved by the screw adjust- 
ment until it correctly marks the upper 
limit of fat. The dividers are then re- 
moved, and, one point being placed at 
the 0 mark of the scale on the bottle 
used, the other will point to the per 
cent of fat in the milk examined. The 
difference between these gives the per 
cent of fat directly. ‘The reading can 
easily be taken to the half division, or 
to one-tenth per cent. The line of di- 
vision between the fat and the liquid 
is nearly a straight line, and no doubt 
need arise concerning the reading on 
this point, but the upper surface of the 
fat being concave, errors often occur 
by reading from the wrong place. ‘The 
reading should be taken at the line 
where the upper surface of the fat 
meets the side of the tube, and not 
from the surface of fat in the center 
of the tube, nor from the bottom of the 
dark line caused by refraction by the 
curved surface. 





THE MARKETING OF BUTTER. 





There are few articles of trade in 
this country that are of more com- 
mercial value than our annual pro- 
duction of butter. Our home con- 
Sumption alone foots up into high 
figures, and the export trade to Ku- 
rope is of no small value and annually 
increasing. In addition to this great 
outlet the time is close at hand when 
the entire demand for dairy products 
in the West Indies and South Ameri- 
ca will be supplied from the United 
States; surely it must develop into 
an important trade. 

If we consider how extensively but- 
ter is consumed, and how highly the 
finer quality is relished by all classes 
in the civilized world, we cannot won- 
der why there should be such a wide 
range in prices, from the finest quali- 
ty down to the common stuff that is 
at all times found on the market. Af- 
ter butter is made, the more perfectly 
it is washed and freed from its butter- 
milk the better are its grain and 
keeping qualities, for buttermilk con- 
tains a large quantity of casein, which 
on exposure to the air in a moist state, 
especially in warm weather, becomes 
rapidly changed into a ferment, and 
acting on the acids in the butter soon 
causes rancidity. 

There is one _ thing noticeable 
among a great many small butter- 
makers, and that is their persistent 
use of common coarse-grained salt, 
which remains in the butter undis- 
solved for many days as if it were so 
much grit or sand. Fine pulverized 
dairy salt is not expensive. It costs 
but little more than the common 
coarse-grained salt. Where is the 
economy in lessening the value of 
your product for the sake of saving 
the trifling difference in the cost of 
the salt? 

Yet the entire responsibility of the 
quality of the butter at the time it 
reaches the consumer does not by any 
means rest wholly with the butter- 
maker. Many country merchants that 
buy and barter this article keep large 





quantities of good butter on their 
counters, or in open, dirty boxes in 
their storeroom, exposed to the fumes 
of kerosene oil, fish, paints, tobacco 
smoke, etc. Yet many of them do not 
give it a thought that the longer but- 
ter is so exposed the more money they 
are out of pocket, and consequently 
the smaller their bank account. 

This is only one way some country 
merchants have of reducing the quali- 
ty of their butter. There are many 
others—probably some with which we 
are not familiar; all of them can 
only be avoided by care and thought- 
fulness. It is to those merchants and 
shippers that I address these words. 
Commission men are often severely 
censured by such careless shippers, 
after receivers have tried very hard, 
although in vain, to place such butter 
on the market at top prices; the fault 
lies entirely with the shipper. 

‘Butter should only be placed or re- 
handled in a cool, dry cellar or room, 
which should be used solely for that 
purpose. Never should it come in con- 
tact with any foreign odors of any 
kind, or be exposed to the air any 
longer than is absolutely necessary 
to prepare it for market. In packing 
butter always use new tubs or firkins. 
Seald the package out thoroughly 
with hot water, then replace the hot 
with cold water and let it stand for 
an hour or so, filled to the top of pack- 
age, then pour it out and rub the sides 
and bottom of the package with fine 
salt. Never allow the hands to come 
in contact with the butter, as their 
natural warmth is very injurious. 
Place the butter in the package with 
paddles) and press it down firmly 
as you pack, so as to be sure and have 
it solid. Then either take a copper 
wire or straight edge and strike it off 
even with the top of the tub, and with 
the ladle run around the edge of the 
tub making just a little depression 
around the extreme edge of the butter, 
then place a clean piece of cheese 
cloth over the butter, and spread a 
small quantity of salt evenly over the 
cloth. 

The gross weight and tare should 
be marked on each package. Keep in 
a cool place and ship as soon as pos- 
sible, for age never improves butter. 

I know that good packages are a 
little more expensive, and that proper 
care requires time and labor, but the 
extra price obtained for the goods so 
handled will more than pay for the 
packages and time and care required. 

Cayuga Co., N. Y Vv. M. COUCH. 

(We hope this agitation over mak%*ng, 
not more but better butter, will be kept 
up until there is a decided improve- 
ment in the making of small lots of 
butter on the farm and its disposal to 
the consumer. Coming down to De- 
troit from “St. Clair flats,” last Thurs- 
day morning, on one of the riversteam- 
boats, we saw several dozen crocks of 
dairy butter piled up on the south side 
of the boat, where the hot sun “blazed 
and sizzled” over the whole mass while 
Wwe were crossing Lake St. Clair. Be- 
fore we reached the city, the grease 
began to run over the tops and down 
the sides of tHe crocks, and the butter 
was almost ruined before leaving the 
boat. This butter might have been 
“extra fancy creamery” when it left 
the buttermaker’s hands, but skill 
fails to bring just returns under such 
eareless transportation. This trans- 
portation business needs looking after 
more thoroughly. 

When we shipped our butter to the 
city it was packed in a small refrig- 
erator-carrier, and the ice was seldom 
all melted when the butter was taken 
out. This butter was all put in pound 
prints, wrapped in parchment, and 
wooden veneer wrappers.—Ed.) 
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A LABOR SAVING SEPARATOR 


_ Now is the time 
when great waste 
occurs in the dairy. 
The milk sours so 
quickly that the 
cream cannot rise. 
A Safety 
Hand Separator 
will stop this 
waste. It willalso 
increase the but- 
ter yield at least 
twenty-five percent. Thesaving in labor 
through its use is great. Anyone can 


learn to use it. 
P. M. SHARPLES, 
more Chester, Pa, 
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HOG CHOLERA AGAIN. 





An article from the National Pro- 
visioner has reached us, headed “No 
More Hog Cholera,” in which the 
statement is made that its editor, now 
traveling in Europe, reports that a 
certain cure for this disease has been 
found there, and says further: 


“The method which is as yet a secret 
seems to be both of a preventive and of a 
curative nature, inasmuch as the invent- 
ors claim that hogs treated by them will 
be proof against the disease absolutely, 
while they aiso claim that they can cure 
hogs and pigs affected by the disease as 
jong as the latter have not yet reached a 
too much advanced, acute stage. They 
are willing to demonstrate, for instance, 
that they can cure diseased hogs so iong 
as they have not shown the symptoms of 
the disease for more than eight or ten 
days. It is further claimed that hogs 
once treated can with impunity come into 
contact with sick and diseased animals. 
I infer that the treatment consists partly 
in feeding certain ingredients which 
strengthen the intestines and around 
the guts, with fats, which make 
the same inaccessible to worms or bacilli, 
which generally penetrate the guts and 
make the animals succumb after intense 
suffering. 

“I have seen the owners of this proc- 
ess, and they have expressed a_ willing- 
ness to proceed to the United States at 
their own expense, providing the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington is 
willing to allow them to demonstrate free 
of cost to them, their process at one of 
the agricultural experiment stations or at 
any other place which might be deemed 
practicable. All they would require are 
the necessary hogs and to have some in- 
closed space like stable, sheds or barns. 

“The time of treatment is said not to 
exceed two weeks while the time of sub- 
sequent observation would have to be de- 
termined by the Department, but shou'd, 
in the opinion of the inventors, not ex- 
ceed the ordinary duration of the disease. 

What the editor of the Provisioner 
says of the treatment shows it to be 
rather along the line of prevention 
than cure, and for that reason we have 
more faith in its value. But the idea 
of loading up the intestines with fats 
to resist the bacilli is not one which 
will give hog raisers much confidence 
in the value of this great remedy. We 
believe the proper treatment for the 
disease is in the direction of preven- 
tion, and that sanitation, proper food, 
and the use of the remedy prescribed 
by the Department of Agriculture 
some time ago will accomplish all that 
is possible in the line of prevention. 
We believe outbreaks of the disease 
occur from different causes, and that 
when it once breaks out it becomes 
very contagious. 

In this connection we call attention 
to a bulletin just issued by the Pur- 
due Experiment Station at Lafayette, 
Ind., and think the suggestions made 
in the following extract are wise and 
timely: 

“According to reports received by the 
station during the early part of this 
month, we are safe in saying that there 
is probably more swine disease in the 
state now than at any corresponding 
period in recent years. This must be tak- 
en as an indication of severe loss to fol- 
low later in the season and it should bea 
warning to farmers to exercise more than 
usual care to prevent loss. Remedial 
measures are costly and are not success- 
ful; preventive measures to be effectual 
must be applied soon. Large herds should 
be divided into bunches according to size; 
clean pastures with a reasonable amount 
of shade and an abundance of pure well 
water are safer than pens; do not permit 
the use of wallows or of surface water 
under any consideration. It has been 
found in a series of years, that the high- 
est per cent of loss has occurred along 
the rivers and streams to which the hogs 
have access. Use any ration that will 
keep the hog healthy. An occasional 
drink of soapsuds to expel worms and the 
use of charcoal, salt, and ashes as an 
alterative will prove beneficial. If the 
disease should break out in the herd sep- 
arate the well from the sick and not the 
sick from the weu. On removing the 
well hogs from the sick, place them on a 
part of the farm where no diseased ani- 
mal has been. Burn those that die as it 
is the only sure method of destroying the 
germs. Keep everything clean and let the 
sun have a chance to do the disinfecting.” 

It is not at all improbable that the 
remedy referred to in the extract from 
the article of the National Provisioner 
is quite similar to the one suggested 
by the Department of Agriculture, 
which, in connection with proper sani- 
tary precautions and proper food, will 
give as goud results as can possibly be 
obtained. Hog cholera can never be 
stamped out so it will not return to 
plague the hog raiser. When the con- 
ditions are favorable for its occurrence 
it will be on hand ready to do busi- 
‘ness. The point is not to allow the 
conditions which are certain to pro- 
duce it. 





Nothing very slow after all about our 
Canadian cattle shippers, about any- 
thing that has horns and can eat hay 
is being rushed to market before the 
new tariff bill becomes a law—Buffalo 
Mercantile Review. 


SELECTION IN BREEDING. 


By selection in breeding is meant the 
ability to choose animals for propagat- 
ing their kind, that, with proper care, a 


high standard of excellence will be ac- 
quired and maintained. Such ability is 
indispensable to the highest success. 
The person who is wanting in the at- 
tainment, though it be natural or ac- 
quired, or both natural and acquired, 
will never reach the highest 
round of the ladder in the breeder’s 
art. And likewise the farmer who looks 
with indifference on the value of se- 
lection as a means of improving his 
flocks and herds will never have flocks 
and herds that will bring to him much 
credit or emolument. The man who 
sells the best from time to time will 
soon reach a point when he will not 
have much that is good to sell. He 
will very soon find himself journeying 
on a highway of progression that be- 
longs to the descending series. 

Many persons engaged in the work of 
breeding live stock have the ability to 
select in a fair degree, but the few only 
have that wide grasp in selection that 
will enable them to take in quickly 
every feature of organization. With 
some men this art may be said to be 
intuitive. It is born with them. But 
it should not be forgotten that, like 
every other art, it is susceptible of cul- 
tivation in a very high degree. The 
most skillful breeders are those who 
have a natural bias of the mind which 
pre-eminently inclines them to such 
work, and who at the same time have 
so cultivated this inherent tendency 
that they have become masters in the 
art. Such masters are not numerous. 
They are not so numerous as legisla- 
tors. This country can show ten names 
upon its roll of congressmen, past and 
present, for every one that can be 
placed upon its roll of distinguished 
breeders. And yet the art of selection 
is not wrapped in inscrutable mystery, 
which is only revealed to the few. It 
has its rules like every other art. The 
great question, therefore, is to learn 
these rules and to apply them with 
that frequency and fidelity which are 
essential factors to high attainment in 
any art. 

The necessity for selection is based 
on the tendencies to variation found in 
all animals. The fundamental law of 
breeding, viz., the law that “like pro- 
duces like,” would seem to be operative 
only in varying degrees, and those 
variations are so numerous and so con- 
stant that they may be said to form an- 
other law which some have termed the 
law of variation. This tendency to 
variation is so constantly operative 
that to maintain uniformity in the herd 
selection must be continually exer- 


same, the gradation will be upward 
rather than downward, and the limit of 
improvement is the limit of the breed- 
er’s skill operating upon the inherent 
possibilities that belong to the breed. 

The art of selection is therefore a 
wonderful art. It would not be saying 
too much, pernaps, to claim that the 
whole art of breeding in a sense epit- 
omized in the word selection, since it 
involves a consideration of every pecu- 
liarity of form in the animal and the 
application of every established princi- 
ple of practice. This means much. It 
means very much more than can be 
considered in one paper. That such is 
the case will be apparent 
when it is mentioned that se- 
lection includes the following, 
among other considerations: It takes 
into account, 1. The breed in its rela- 
tion to adaptation. 2. The choice of 
animals with reference to a standard 
of excellence. 3. The consideration of 
pedigree. 4. Individual merit in the an- 
imal. 5. Special care in the choice of 
sires. 6. Allowing no animals to come 
within the herd or flock which are lia- 
bie to transmit undesirable characters, 
however excellent in themselves. 7. 
The unsparing elimination of all unde- 
sirable animals. And 8. Judicious mat- 
ing. 

em, then, is a subject which has its 
shallows in which a little child can 
wade without fear. Some of the 
considerations in selection are so sim- 
ple that anyone with eyes can discern 
them. And yet with all their simplici- 
ty it is marvelous how little they are 
understood. How frequently do men 
go into their flocks and herds and se- 
lect sires on no other basis than that of 
size. They are big, but perhaps they 
are bony, and angular, and course, and 
narrow, and long in the leg. The 
havoe that such animals can work in 
the flock is very great, and yet in their 
innocence people are oftentimes prac- 
ticing just that kind of selection. 
It will also be apparent that here also 
are great depths which no sounding 
line can easily fathom. Men have been 
trying to sound them through long 
years of the past, and not without 
some success. But yet there are con- 
siderations in this great subject which 
we do not fully understand. In the 
further discussion of this question, 
therefore, care will be exercised in dis- 
criminating against what is known and 
what is not known, with reference to 
this great problem. 

THOMAS SHAW. 

Minn. Univ. Exp, Farm. 





STOCK NOTES. 


Patrick Bruin, of Wales township, St. 
Clair Co., reports a Shropshire lamb 





cised. Uniformity in the herd is of 
great consequence, more especially 
when it is linked with high excellence, | 
and uniformity that is anything less 
than that is not what it ought to be. 
Uniformity in a herd is always an evi- 
dence of skill in selection and breed- 


in selection and breeding. 

If the tendencies to variation were all 
upward, improvement would be easy; 
but sometimes they are downward, and 
more commonly they are downward 
rather than upward. In other words, 
more animals are born below the av- 
erage of the parents than above that 
average. The same is probably true in 
the human species, and because of this 
the race would probably deteriorate 
were it not for the selection that na- 
ture is continually carrying on by elim- 
inating the weak. Now those animals 
must be removed from the breeding 
flock as often as they appear, if a high 
standard of excellence is to be main- 
tained. And where selection is rigidly 
enforced, no form of pedigree should 
shield the animal from expulsion from 
the herd. In this respect the eye should 
not pity, for a pedigreed scrub is un- 


But they are not so frequently upward 


highest bestowments. 
high natural excellence wich a cautious 
hand. And it is probably well that it 
is so, for if precious bestowments came 
very frequently, they would be all too 
little prized. The instances are few in 


parents sometimes. 
it is the office of the breeder to utilize 


improvement. When the inferior ani- 
mals are continually eliminated from 





; day 100 pounds. 


ing, and uniformity combined with | 
breeding and high excellence is an evi- ! 
dence of a high degree of attainment | ties of freer trade in British journals. 


99 days old, which weighed on that 
The lamb was a pure- 
bred Shropshire, and the weight 
showed it to be a very growthy one. It 


! ig one of 16 Mr. Bruin raised this sea- 


son. 


It is a nice thing to listen to the 
arguments of British public men and 
read the labored articles on the beau- 


when it is known that not an Ameri- 


| can sheep can be exported to Australia, 


from which so many millions of pounds 
of wool are imported annually. And 
yet they are kicking on the United 
States placing a duty on _ wool. It 
should be made prohibitory so long as 
American sheep are prohibited from 
entering Australian ports. 


It has peen said of a certain Scotch 
breeder, who practically created a new 
breed of sheep of great excellence, 





questionably the worst form of a scrub. | 
It has been stated that sometimes the ; 
tendencies in variation are upward. | 


as downward. Nature is sparing in her j 
She only gives ' 


which the progeny exceed the parents , 
in excellence, but they do excel the | 
And when they do, : 


such animals in still further effecting | 


the herd or flock, and when the supe- | 
rior ones are utilized in improving the | 


that he “conceived an ideal, and gave 
that ideal Jlife.’—Colman’s Rural 
; World. 
The Rural World is entirely wrong. 
' No Scotchman has ever created a breed 
of sheep of great excellence. The ex- 
pression referred to was applied to 
Bakewell, in connection with the im- 
; proved .Leicesters. He was an Eng- 
; lishman, and the Leicesters an English 
breed. The same term has been ap- 
: plied to that great improver of the 
' American Merino, Edwin Hammond, of 
Vermont. 


Statistician J, R. Dodge, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., says: “No country in 
the world equals the United States in 
meat production, and none in meat 
consumption unless we concede to the 
claims of Australasia. Great Britain 
consumes about two-thirds as much 
in proportion to population, France 
about half and Germany not much 
more than a third. We eat less wheat 
than France, but far more than any 
other of the continental nations, and 
; more maize than any other country. 
With what we eat and waste of ed- 
ibles of all kinds, if properly distrib- 





uted, the poorest inhabitant need ney- 
er go hungry; and doubtless fewer peo- 
ple suffer for want of food here than 
in any country on the planet.” 


A cattle grower, writing from South 
Dakota, says: “Stock papers pub- 
lished in different parts of the range 
country are beginning to see the end 
of the present method of handling ¢at- 
tle. The increasing number of new 
Settlers is forcing the breaking up of 
large herds, and the ‘little men’ with 
from 50 to 200 head of cattle, giving 
them continued care, are the ones who 
are bound to be in at the finish, while 
the large herders will be working at 
a loss. When that period arrives tnere 
will not be so many cattle kings, but 
the aggregate number of cattle in the 
country will be greater, and by the 
better care they receive, the better 
grades will bring more wealth to the 
country than comes under the present 
system.” Just so, and then cattle 
growing will again become a profitable 
branch of agriculture in the great mid- 
dle states, and the improved herds will 
displace the scrubs which have too 
long consumed the forage and coarse 
grain of the farms at a loss to the 


farmer. 
The orse. 


THE BLUE RIBBON 
MEETING. 

The race meeting of the Detroit 
Driving Club, still in progress when 
this is written, has held up the repu- 
tation of these meetings as the best 
conducted in the country, They are 
as popular with the horsemen as with 
the public, as shown by the great en- 
try list and big fields in the various 
events. The greatest interest center- 
ed in the M. & M. $10,000 stakes, not 
only because it is the largest stake 
offered, but it annually brings out a 
class of young horses which were 
previously but little known, and prac- 
tically declares them to be the best 
of the new horses of the year. This 
season’s starters were no exception to 
this rule. It was undoubtedly the 
fastest field that ever started in this 
stake during the nine years which 
have elapsed since its inception. Last 
year the famous Emma Offut car- 
ried off the prize, her best time being 
2:12 1-2, the fastest made up to that 
time. This year 17 horses started, and 
the contest was of surpassing inter- 
est. The mare Octavia was looked 
upon as a winner by many, but she 
never got nearer than second in any 
heat, and finished in fifth place, Red 
Star, who got second money in the 
stake last year, and had been saved 
for this year, was thought a likely 
winner by his friends. He finally got 
third money. The Hamlins, who al- 
ways have something good in the 
background, started what they evi- 
dently believed to be a sure winner 
in The Abbott. He had no record, 
and after being held in  fifteeuth 
place in the first heat, was sent for 
the second one, and got it and a rec- 
ord of 2:113-4. But that was all he 
got, for he finished in fourth place, 
and of course outside of the money. 
Oratorio was first under the wire in 
that heat, in 2:111-2, but Geers 
claimed she had cut The Abbott off 
when he tried to come between her 
and the rail at the distance stand and 
she was set back to sixteenth place, 
rather a hard decision. But Geers 
would never have claimed that heat 
if he had not thought his horse would 
win, as such a record as he now has 
will greatly injure him as a money 
winner hereafter. Then Red Star, who 
had been second in the first heat, third 
in the second, got the third heat in 
2:12%, and his friends thought he 
would go right on and win the 
next two. But a new factor ap- 
peared in the mare Rilma, 
practically unknown, and she_ took 
the next three heats straight in 2:13, 
2:15, and 2:143-4. It was a surprise 
party indeed, as her chances’ had 
never been seriously considered by the 
veterans. Rilma is a bay mare, five 
years old, by King Wilkes, dam Jaco- 
net by Pilot Mambrino; second dam, 
Gossip by Princeps. Her breeding is 
excellent, but she is not handsome by 
any means. The best looking horse in 
the field was The Abbott, but good 
looks did not count, it was the bay 
mare’s “winning ways” that made 
her owner richer after the race. There 
never was a more open or interesting 
race, and it is this fact that makes 
this stake the most desired and pop- 
ular of any stake for trotters that has 
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yet been started. As showing how 
the time has gradually been reduced 
since the stake was inaugurated, we 
give the fastest heat each year: 1889, 
9:18 3-4; 1890, 2:18 1-4; 1891, 2:17 1-4; 
4892, 2:171-2; 1893, 2:13 3-4; 1894, 
2:15 1-4; 1895, 2:13 1-2; "1896, 9:12 1-2; 
1897, 2:113-4. Of course the introduc- 
tion of the pneumatic tire sulky in 
1893 helped materially in cutting 
down the time. 

In the consolation race for beaten 
horses in the M. & M. race, trotted on 
Saturday, 13 horses started. The Ab- 
bott, which had won the fastest heat 
in the first race, did not start. Oc- 
tavia, who was expected to win the 
original race, proved the winner after 
losing the first heat to Mosul in 
2:18 3-4. = next three heats were 
made in 2:11 1-2, 2:14 1-4, 2:14. One 
heat was therefore a quarter faster 
than in the big race, The Abbott’s 
time in the fastest heat being 2:11 3-4. 


The other big stake, the Chamber 
of Commerce $5,000 stake for pacers 
in the 2:24 class, was also a surprise. 
Sixteen horses started with Milton S. 
and Ambidexter selling favorites. A 
great many believed Ambidexter, a 
Michigan horse which had done well 
in the sam.. race last year, could win 
first money, and he was quite heavily 
backed. Milton S., however, never 
gave anything else a chance. He took 
the race in straight heats, without 
trouble, in 2:08 3-4, 2:101-4, 2:101-2. 
Courier-Journal second and Ainbidex- 
ter third. 

The 2:09 pace was a pretty hot race. 
Eleven horses started. Frank Bogash 
was made the favorite in the poois, 
with Nellie Bruce second choice and 
Bumps third. Planet, Sphinxetta, and 
Brightlight were also backed quite 
‘well. The race, while fast, wds a 
procession. Bumps got the lead soon 
after starting, and nothing could head 
him. He won in straight heats, the 
time being 2:07 1-4, 2:08, 2:06 1-2. ‘The 
fight for place was very sharp, Frank 
Bogash getting second, and Sphinxet- 
ta third. Bumps could have gone the 
mile in 2:05 had he been pushed, as 
he finished the fastest heat jogging. 
He went to the half in 1:02, and 
probably could have repeated it had 
it been necessary. 

A great race was the 2:20 trot, for 
which The Abbott was made favorite, 
‘Lumpwood second choice, and Fd- 
monia third. Those who had put 
their money on these horses were as- 
tonished to see Luxon, hardly men- 
tioned in the betting, come out aud 
win in straight heats in 2:111-2, 
2:12 3-4, 2:12 1-4. Edmonia was sec- 
ond, Prince third, and The Abbott 
could only get fifth place. 

The disappointment of the meeting 
was the performance of the two zreat 
pacers, John R. Gentry and Robert J. 
They came with an outfit of the most 
gorgeous character—special car, lot of 
grooms in uniform, bookkeeper, sten- 
ographer, blacksmith shop, a_ driver 
named Bowne, who is the “greatest on 
earth,” ete., ete. The only thing left 
out in the outfit was speed, and that 
‘was what the public wanted. Even 
Mr. Bowne’s suit of livery and the 
fine appointments of the horses when 
brought on the track cut no ice with 
the people, who went to see a couple 
of fast miles and were disappointed, 
and they were not slow in expressing 
their opinions. With a fast track and 
a runner to urge him, Mr. Bowne got 
Robert J. to go the mile in 2:05 1-2, 
and John R. Gentry in 2:041-2. Both 
horses ‘were poorly driven, Mr. Bowne 
seeming to imagine that he was the 
show, not the horses. Any rubber on 
the track could have done as well in 
the sulky, and it looks as if cranial en- 
largement had spoiled ‘Mr. Bowne as 
a driver. The officials of the Driving 
Club were as much disappointed as the 
public. 

The other special attraction of the 
meeting, Marion Mills, “the guideless 
wonder,” was a good card. The hand- 
some mare gave several exhibitions on 
different days, and on Thursday of last 
week paced a mile in 2:043-4 without 
a break or falter. Another day she 
made the mile in 2:06 1-4, after swerv- 
ing because of the crowd at one part 
of the track. She shows phenomenal 
intelligence as well as speed, and gave 
an, exhibition that greatly pleased the 
fpeople. She seems able to drive her- 
self better than Bowne does “the kings 
of the track,” as he labels his two 
Pacers, 

The weather was not at all favora- 
ble for the meeting. On the first day 
the heat was intense, and on others 
Tain was threatened, so that the at- 
tendance ‘was undoubtedly cut down 
materially. The track, however, was 
very fast, but a little too hard for the 





horses when there were a number of 
heats in a race. The attendance, tak- 
ing weather conditions into account, 
has been very good. 


HORSDB GOSSIP. 








Jackson will have a four days’ race 
meeting. the dates being August 3 to 
6 inclusive. There will be 11 races in 
all—three each day but the first, when 
there will be two. The purses are all 
$200 and $300 each. 

The Missouri law ‘which makes it il- 
legal to sell pools anywhere in the 
state, except on race tracks by li- 
censed pool-sellers, has been sustained 
in the courts. The pool rooms in St. 
Louis have been closed by the police. 

It has been a great year for the 
British royal family. First came the 
Jubilee, and now it is announced that 
the Prince of Wales’ horse Persim- 
won, which won the English Derby 
last year, has carried off the Eclipse 
stakes of 10,000 sovereigns ($50,000). 

‘A. McHattie, a Scotch horse dealer, 
who has been a buyer on the Chicago 
market for some months, has started 
home. Since January first he has pur- 
chased and shipped abroad over 1,200 
drivers, coach horses, chunks and 
drafters. He expects to return in the 
fall with large orders for various 
classes of horses. 

Last week Lorillard’s American two- 
year-old. Beryl, by Sensation out of 
Bellphoebe, won a plate at Leicester, 

England, of 200 sovereigns. He won 
ri same plate in 1896 by Mr. Loril- 
lard’s colt Magica, also by Sensation. 
One of Richard Croker’s horses ran 
second in a race last week, as did one 
of ‘Mr. Lorillard’s. 

At a meeting of the Western Turf 
Congress on Tuesday last, the Detroit 
Jockey Club was admitted to member- 
ship. This club gives a race meeting 
at the Grosse Pointe track of the De- 
troit Driving Club, many parties being 
members of both organizations, 

‘Saginaw has secured a place in the 
Michigan Trotting Circuit, and will 
give a meeting August 10 to 13 inclu- 
sive. 

Dealers report the Chicago horse 
market as much better than a year ago, 
although common animals are no high- 
er and apparently as little wanted. But 
for good drivers, coachers, and draft- 
ers there is a good demand from both 
local and foreign buyers. The latter 
would take many more than now, if 
they were to be had of the right sort. 
They are not looking for speed, but for 
size, quality, style and usefulness, 


Veterinary Uep artment. 








have let them run to grass and fed 
sulphur in their feed. The affected 
ones have not grown one-half as large 
as the well ones in the same litter. 
A. L. C., Corunna, Mich.—Apply pine 
tar to sores on your pigs. Give them 
half dram powdered nitrate of potash 
twice a day. Furnish them with plenty 
of water to bathe in and as cool a place 
as possible. 


Indigestion.—_I have a flock of full- 
blood Shropshire sheep. I lost four of 
my finest ewes during February when 
they were lambing. I also lost two 
more after I turned them out to grass. 
Have another sick at present. They 
appear perfectly well and are in fine 
condition. First, their stomachs swell 
and become hard. Then the udder 
swells and becomes very hard. The 
animal goes away by itself and dies in 
two or three days. During their sick- 
ness they refuse to eat. I opened 
three of them after death and discov- 
ered nothing out of the way. E. P. C., 
Eaton Rapids.—_Your sheep die from 
stomach trouble, the result of over- 
feeding. Give them more salt and Ep- 
som salts as a cathartic. Allow them 
to have plenty of exercise. Also give 
each sheep a half dram powdered sul- 
phate of iron and one dram powdered 
areca nut once a week. When they 
are taken sick, you should give them a 
cathartic at once. If you lose any 
more, examine them for parasitic bow- 
el disease, 

Parturient Apoplexy.—I lost a valu- 
able cow last spring with milk fever. 
She was sick only twenty-four hours. 
I have another cow fresh in a few 
weeks. Would like to know what the 
first symptoms are and also the rem- 
edy. Would also like to know if it is 
possible to prevent it. The cow I lost 
was very fleshy. Will milking before 
calving prove a preventative? L. H., 
Orleans.—It is usually deep milkers 
that die from the disease, and few 
cows die before having their third 
calf. The disease is usually caused 
from too generous feeding and not suf- 
ficient exercise. Therefore, the proper 
steps to take to prevent it would be 
to reduce the feed. Give .a cathartic 
medicine freely both before and after 
calving. No, milking before calving 
will not prevent it. However, it will 
assist. The disease usually develops 
suddenly and runs its course rapidly. 
Crushed ice applied to the top of the 
head will be a help. Try to get the 
bowels to act by means of injections. 
After the cow is unable to rise, give 
large doses of stimulants. Clothe the 
body warm. You will succeed much 
better in preventing the disease than 
by trying to cure it after it once de- 
velops. 


WHEN writing to advortisers please mention 
that you saw thcir advertisement in the MICHIGAN 
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CATTLE. 


F. & E. W. ENGLISH, Gostsville Mich., breed- 
- ers of registered RED POLLED CATTLE. 
Olney and Sultan head the Pin 


M. CHASE, Muir, Mich., breeder of Red 
- Polled Cattle and Poland-China Hogs. 3 
good yearling boars for sale, $15 each. 


J OHN LESSITER & SONS, Cole, Oakland Co., Mich., 
breeders of Scotch bred Shorthorns. Fine young 
bulls and heifers for sale. Also Shropshire sheep. 


EGISTERED HOLSTEINS of both sexes 
and all ages for sele from my World’s Fair 
prize-winning herd. 50 head to select from. Prices 
low. Termseasy. B. F. THOMPSON, Detroit, Mich 


AYRSHIRES FOR SALE Three females and one 

* male, bred by and from 
the famous Elm Valley N. Y. herd of W. G. Tucker 
& Son. Three famous cows for show or dairy pur- 
poses. Will answer ey inquiries in regard to them® 
- CHAPMAN, Romeo, Mich. 























SHEEP. 


1 SHROPSHIRE Ram Lambs for Sale. 
Average weight 100lbs. None better for un- 
registered flocks. R. L. RAY, Parma, Mich. 


HAMPSHIRE 82222 For saLE.—a choice 10 


of all ages and both sexes. Prairie 
Castle Farm. J. H. TAFT, Mendon, St. Joe Co., Mich. 


AMS FOR SALE.—Choice Shropshires, good 
enough to head best flocks. Prices right. Write 
for special prices now. Choice Crimson Clover Seed, 
$3.25 per bu. Sacks free. A. H. FOSTER, Allegan,Mich. 


Feeding Lambs Furnished 


or fall delivery in numbers to suit. Choice registered 
Fae for sale. W. BINGHAM, Vernon, Mich. 


HROPSHIRE HALL STOCK FARM.—A grand lot 

yearling rams from imported stock, good enough 
to head any flock. Also yearling and two-year-old 
ewes bred to choice rams; ewe and ram lambs; none 
better. L.S. Dunham, Concord, Mich. 




















NCHORWOOD FARM, Flint, Mich.—Registered 

English, Canadian and Michigan bred Oxford 
Down sheep. Prize winning registered Jerseys. 
Registered Holsteins. Pure bred black Langshan 
chickens. A few Oxford Down ram lambs for sale, 
from imported sire and dam. Wanted a few regis- 
tered Hoistein calves. Address ANCHORWOUD 
F ARM, Lock Box 1602, Flint, Mich. 








HOGS. 


OUNTY LINE HERD OF POLAND-CHINA 
/ SWINE.—Pigs ready to ship. Young sows bred 
for sale. E. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 
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you saw their advertisement in the MicHIGAN 
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CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 


Advice through this department is free to ou 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully; also 
name and address of the writer. The initials will 
only be given. When an answer is requested by 
mail it becomes private practice, and a fee of one 
dollar must accompany the letter. 








Curb.—I broke a five-year-old colt 
last spring. He suddenly went lame. 
A swelling came on back part of hock. 
I applied a blister. He soon recovered. 
What can I do to reduce the swelling? 
E. F., Big Beaver, Mich.—Apply tinc- 
ture of iodine once a day until bunch 
disappears. 

Distemper—Enlarged Glands.—Valu- 
able four-year-old mare had distemper 
last April. The glands of throat are 
somewhat swollen. She __ breathes 
heavily at times, especially when ex- 
erted much. E. B., Bear Lake, Mich.— 
Give one dram iodide of potash twice 
a day and apply tincture of iodine to 
glands once a day. 

Stomach Staggers.—I have fifteen 
pigs about three months old. I notice 
that some of them occasionally drop 
on their forelegs and then straighten 
up. Then, again, they scringe and go 
down on their hind legs, and in a few 
minutes they appear all right again. 
They are thrifty. I am feeding corn 
and boiled beans. J. M. M., South 
Riley, Mich.—Give your pigs less feed 
and more exercise. Also give each pig 
one ounce Epsom salts every other day 
for a, few days. 

Eczema.—What ails our pigs and 
what is the remedy? They are about 
ten weeks old and were very thrifty 
for a time. About three weeks ago 
they appeared to be sore. Sores are 
spread over one quarter of the body. 
Sores come in the form of blotches, the 
size of a ten-cent piece. Pigs eat 
heartily but do not grow. They rub 


against everything as if itching. We 


Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 






Govern- 
ment Stu? 


3UPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 
se to produce any scar or blemish. The 
safes + Biiste is ever used. Takes the place 
of all i F evn B ‘or mild = severe action, 
ali Bunches or from Horees or Cattle. 
As a HUMAN MEDY for Rheumati: 
Sprains, Sore thront, Meo i se houmaziom. 


WE GUARANTEE caustiosat al 


oroduee more actual results ak, 8 wh 
any liniment or spavin eure a. 
Every bottle of Caustic Bal sold is Warrag 
atl to give satisfaction is 2 Balsam per bottle, Bok 
druggists. or sent at by 7 exprete, charges paid, wi 
‘or 


OR early-maturing, well-finished POLAND- 
CHINA March and April pigs write to 
L. F. CONRAD, Wacousta, Clinton Co., Mich. 





ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE of the 
best strains forsale. Write for breeding and 
prices. C. FE. PAILTHORP & CO., Mt. Morris, Mich, 





ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE, highly 
bred, from ——s families. Write for prices. 
. E. HACKNEY, Mt. Morris, Mich. 


M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
« swine. Stock for sale. Breeding stock all record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 








ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES and SHROP- 
SHIRES. Sheep highly bred. Call or address 
MERCHANT KELLEY, Woodstock, Mich. 


OLAND-CHINAS.—March, April and May 


pigs. Pairs not akin. Prices reasonable. 
F. M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Clinton Co., Mich. 


POLAND-CHINA PIGS f3r22,:9,20 So 


. A. CROMAN, Box 99, Grass Lake, Mich. 


express by ordering a Poland-China 
pig now —_ Peo! Grove. 

A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 
POLAND- -CHINAS Large, and popular strains of 
* blood. Quality and breed- 
ing combined. Now booking bo or spring pigs. 

L. W. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 
of Berkshire swine 


THE PLUM HILL HER Shorthorn cattle, B..P. 


Rock and §. P. ea fowls. Stock and eggs for 
sale. C. M. BRAY, St. Johns, Mich. 


N.A. CLAPP, Wiese’ 
BREEDER icon Large English Berkshire Swine. 


We can give you BARGAINS in POLAND- 
CHINA PIGS and B. P. R., two grand yards. 
Eggs 15 for $1. Write 
WILLARD PERRY or | Hastings, 
. H. BURTON, { 


























i rections for its 
estimonials, etc. ot Aa 


Tess 
THE LAWRENOE- aban 00,, Cleveland Uh 
aril 


McLAUGHLIN BROS. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


We have imported more stallions from France 
since 1893 than all others combined. Write or 
call on us if you want the best of either. 


French Coachers or Percherons, 


Sterling Stock Food 
ibs Sti general condition powderO 00 Feeds. 
for horses, cattle, sheep and hogs. A preventive for 














hog cholera. Sent on receipt of price. Write to 
G. W. KENAN, Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 


~ | om Special Sale of Chester Whites 
at CASS VALLEY RM. Lot of fall 
and spring pigs, ina at % their 


value. Write to- ~“ and bere a bargain. 
ALCH, Deford, Mich. 





[= CORWIN KING for $200 at 7 years. He 
now heads the oldest herd in Iowa. If you want 


TOP POLAND-CHINAS 


write WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 





O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., propstetor of the 
- Michigan Central PROVED 
CHESTE 


herd of 

WHITES. I have afew head of '% 
stock (both sexes) at re- 
duced prices to make room 
for new comers. Choice 
LIGHT BRAHMAS. 
Eggs, 75 cents for 13; 26 for 

$1.25. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 
A FARMER GRADUATE. 








O. C. Howe, Class ’88, of the West Mich- 
igan Nurseries. 

In this day and age of the world the 
eminently successful man is he who 
knows something about nearly every- 
thing, and more especially everything 
about some one thing. In other words 
this is an age of specialists in which 
a man must be fully equipped in every 
possible way in order to be in the front 
rank and maintain his position there. 
There are many reasons for these ex- 
isting circumstances. For several 
years we have had falling prices in 
agricultural products and in manufac- 
tured goods. Consequently competi- 
tion becomes sharp and this taken in 
connection with the depressed condi- 
tion of the country makes it necessary 
that one be exceedingly watchful and 
energetic in order to carry on his busi- 
ness at a profit. 

It was not many years ago when the 
prices of farm products were such that 
a farmer could carry on his business 
in a very loose way and yet find a prof- 
it on the right side of the ledger. Thus 
we, as farmers of to-day, find that we 
must change our methods and adapt 
ourselves to the conditions as they ex- 
ist at the present time. Then the vir- 
gin soil was rich, now it is in many 
cases poor. Then we had more even 
seasons so far as temperature and rain- 
fall are concerned, now we have pro- 
tracted droughts and excessive rain- 
falls. Then Nature left to herself 
would produce a good crop, now one 
must fight a multitude of insects of 
various kinds and habits in order to 
grow anything at all. 

This makes it necessary that the 
farmer be acquainted with the sciences. 
It matters not how the knowledge is 
gained, whether by study at home or 
by taking a course of instruction at 
some scientific school. I would not by 
any means be a stickler, yet by all 
means would I prefer the coliege 
course. There are those of a skeptical 
turn of mind, however, who would 
take exceptions to this and say that 
the old way is the best, and that money 
spent in going to college is thrown 
away. And yet I have seen men culti- 
vate crops in such a way, in fact an 
old way, that it would not take long 
for them to do enough damage to pay 
one year’s expenses at our college. 
They no doubt thought they were do- 
ing their best -and possibly they 
were in a weak way, yet if they 
had been mindful of the laws that 
come into play in the cultivation of 
crops, the capillarity of water in the 
soil for instance, a very different course 
would have been pursued. 

In many vicinities the clover crop, 
the mainstay and backbone in grain 
farming, has been destroyed by insects, 
Orchards have been devastated by the 
canker worm almost as if by fire. And 
now we are threatened by that dread- 
ed enemy, the San Jose scale, which, 
together with many of the more com- 
mon injurious insects, impresses one 
very forcibly of the necessity of an 


understanding of entomology. This 
knowledge cannot be gained in any 


cheaper way or in any less time than 
by the college course. In this way one 
has the benefit of all the modern fa- 
cilities for pursuing such a course of 
study. What is true of entomology is 
equally true of chemistry and the al- 
lied sciences. 

Just now I happen to be connected 
with a corporation that has over 400 
acres of fruit of various kinds under 
cultivation. It takes proper food and 
proper care to grow a luscious peach or 
a juicy berry. On a small scale the 
problem might easily be solved, but 
when it comes to feeding hundreds of 
acres of fruit lands it must be done 
as economically as possible. This 
means that one must know what kind 
of food the croops need most, which is 
only determined by knowing what is 


in the soil now and what must be add- 
ed in order that it be of the proper 
consistency. 

Last year when all kinds of trees 
were heavily loaded with fruit, the 
right kind of peaches, grown in the 
right kind of a way, and sold in the 
right kind of a way, brought $2.50 per 
bushel. He who does this is an expert, 
and the knowledge that enables one to 
do this makes it possible for him to 
command a good salary. Strawberries 
are reported to have been sold this sea- 
son for $4.50 per case. If true, it must 
have been the berry that was grown 
in the most approved way. The coun- 
try is full of common things. Common 
peaches last year yielded a loss rather 
than a profit. Common men command 
cemmon pay, and have many difficul- 
ties at times in getting work at all, yet 
when they apply themselves, and be- 


some kind of work, the opportunity 
comes to them, instead of their hunt- 
ing it, and many times it comes from 
so many ways at once that it enables 
a man to ask and command a high fig- 
ure for his services. 

There are many men engaged in 
work for which the college is especially 
intended to prepare them for, that 
command more for their services than 
many men receive who have $50,000 to 
$100,000 invested in business or out at 
interest. Some of these men are farm- 
ers some gardeners and some florists. 
They possess the very knowledge the 
college, through its faculty, imparts, 
and have had experience that a gradu- 
ate can gain as readily if not more so, 
than he who shuns the college and de- 
pends upon other means for gaining his 
knowledge. Under all circumstances, 
should a young man choose an occupa- 
tion and strive to excel in it. But he 
should be equally careful to choose an 
occupation where there is an opportun- 
ity to work up. A cord of wood cut 
by the noted wood-chopper, Gladstone, 
produces no more heat than if it was 
cut by the most obscure rustic. Glad- 
stone would never have been heard of 
solely as a wood-chopper, because he 
could not work up to a plane above 
mediocrity at such work. 

Most of my time is spent in studying 
what to do and how to do it. What 
shall I do to make the corn grow? 
What to make the tree flourish and 
blossom and yield? And as I pass 
through the fields and orchards talk- 
ing with the men who do all this work, 
together with the scores who apply 
for. work during the year, I try to im- 
press upon them the fact that to com- 
mand good pay one must have some- 
thing to give in return. 

I have discussed this wholly from a 
money point of view, while it is true, 
at least I believe it is, that the good 
one obtains from a college course as a 
result of its broadening and elevating 
influences, together with the number 
of friends one is sure to make, repays 
one many times over for the outlay in 
time and money. 


— 


REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 








BURTON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The June meeting of this club was 
held at the residence of Wm. E. Mer- 
rill, of Owosso township. 

In the early life of the club Mr. and 
Mrs. Merrill were among the children 
of the club. Mrs. Merrill, daughter of 
Geo. T. Mason, has been in almost con- 
stant attendance during all the years 
since the club was organized. Whena 
child she recited her well learned child 
poems and other selections. Outgrow- 
ing these she gave recitations corre- 
sponding with her years, and often fur- 
nished papers of her own composition. 
Later she edited a club paper for a 
number of terms. ‘When very young 
she was elected secretary of the club, 
which position she has filled a greater 
part of the time since. 

Miss Mason and Mr. Merrill were 
married in 1885 and have set up house- 
keeping and farming for themselves. 
They are an object lesson as to how 
and to what extent farmers can be edu- 
cated through the medium of a farm- 
ers’ club, This meeting will long be 
remembered by those in attendance as 
one of the most interesting in the his- 
tory of the club. 

‘When the Association question was 
introduced the corresponding secretary 
called attention to the fact that every 
member of the club should have the 
reading of the Michigan Farmer, and 
wished that every family of every club 
in the State could take the paper, and 
that no farmer could afford to be with- 
out it. This called forth expressions 
from L. S. Bowles, Representative 
Shepard, and others, accompanied by 





come master of some subject or of* 


many words of praise forThe Farmer. 
They thought that as farmers they 
could give up all their other papers 
rather than the Michigan Farmer. 

In discussing the Association topic, 
“Chief Elements of Success of Our 
Best ‘Local Clubs,” we, as a club, could 
speak only from our own personal ex- 
perience. The Burton Farmers’ Club 
has long labored under the impression 
that it is one of the best, if not the 
best, club in the State; and has on 
several occasions asked itself, “What 
are its chief elements of success?” At 
one time when the subject was dis- 
cussed immediately after dinner it was 
thought by some that the toothsome 
dinners provided by the hostesses were 
the chief elements of the success of the 
club. Another time it was decided 
that the social element was the best 
part, and at still another that the lit- 
erary and educational element was in 
the ascendant. At the June meeting 
C. R. Woodin said, “Tell them it is the 
good humor and good feeling and har- 
mony that exist in our club that are its 
chief elements of success.” 

It is doubtless all of these combined, 
with the desire added to keep in touch 
with and abreast of the times, that are 
the chief elements of success not only 
of the Burton Club, but of all our best 


local clubs. 
S$. GUILFORD, Cor. Sec. 


PINE RIVER FARMERS’ CLUB. 
The Pine River and County Line 
Farmers’ Clubs held a union meeting 
and picnic dinner in O. EF. May’s 
grove July 1. 

There were nearly 300 present. A 
very fine literary program was carried 
out, and everybody seemed to enjoy 
themselves in old-fashioned picnic 
style. 

COR. SEC. 
WALES FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The July meeting of this club was 
held at the home of I. P. Green on the 
2nd inst. As this was the annual chil- 
dren’s day, a general good time was in- 
dulged in by all. Strawberries and 
cream composed the greater portion of 
the dinner. 

The literary program was well car- 
ried out by the young people with the 
help of some of the older ones to make 
it more complete. 

The road question was again under 
discussion. One of the leading theories 
advanced was that overseers of high- 
ways should be present to superintend 
the construction of bridges in order 
that they may seethat the work is per- 
formed according to contract. 

Topic for August, “The Agricultural 
College.” The next meeting will be 
held at Robert McKenzie’s, August 6th. 

MRS. ALBERT HAND, Cor. Sec. 
SOUTH HENRIETTA CLUB. 

This club met the first Saturday in 
July with Mr. and Mrs. James Gordon. 
Very few were present on account of 
the hurry with the work and its being 
celebration day. 

The president called to order. After 
the opening exercises the literary was 
made very interesting by the few. Mrs. 
Palmer read from the Michigan Farm- 
er, “Legislative ‘Work of the Associa- 
tion.” . 

The question for the day, “Does the 
work of the experiment stations justify 
the cost of their maintenance?” was 
carried, by vote, over to the next meet- 
ing. 

The question box held some impor- 
tant questions. Does the crop report 
benefit the farmer? 

Mr. McClure thought very little if 
any. 

Mr. Southwell said: “We farmers are 
no better able to manage our soil be- 
cause of reading reports from other 
parts of the state. Much might be 
said on the subject were more here to 
talk.” 

Does it pay to sell chickens at ten 
cents per pound? Yes; better than but- 
ter at eight. 

What kind of binding twine is it best 
to buy? 

Mr. Crafts spoke of the quality and 
kinds of different twines. He thinks 
the Standard best. The contractor and 
merchant get the most profit. 

Mr. Jackson wants the kind that 
works best in his machine. 

Mr. Crafts spoke of the quality and 
farmers at the club, also sells oil and 
Paris green at a profit to the farmer. 

Our August meeting was voted over 
till September, the place of meefing to 
be announced in the meantime. The 
viewing committee were well pleased 
with the good order found throughout. 
Adjourned. 

On the lawn we found a large tent 
nicely prepared by our host containing 
a table bountifully provided by the la- 
dies of the club. All had a good time. 





L. P., Reporter. 


SQUTH JACKSON CLUB. 

The June meeting of the South 
Jackson Farmers’ Club convened at 
the pleasant home of Mr. and Mrs. D. 
H. Goldsmith. The club was called to 
order by President Hammond. 

After disposing of the business of 
the day, the secretary read from Gov. 
Pingree’s message the paragraphrelat- 
ing to railroads and,the taxes thereup- 
on levied, together with the resolution 


i 
/ 48 presented by the resolution com- 


mittee appointed by the club. 

The resolution reads: Whereas, Gov. 
Hazen S. Pingree did send a special 
message to the last legislature advo- 
cating that all property in accordance 
with its valuation should pay an equal 
proportion of the taxes, and did recom- 
mend that the legislature pass such 
laws as would equalize taxation on all 
property, and did especially in said 
message advocate’ that railroads 
should, in accordance with the value 
of their property, pay the same tax 
as other property; 

Therefore, Resolved, That we the 
members of the South Jackson Farm- 
ers’ Club, in session June 26th, do 
hereby approve of the principles set 
forth in the Governor’s message, be- 
lieving that all property from which 
any revenue is derived should be 
equally taxed; 

And furthermore, Resolved, That 
we do condemn, irrespective of party, 
the course pursued by the State sen- 
ate in its opposition to the reform 
measures advocated by the Governor. 

(Signed) S. A. STRONG, 

D. H. GOLDSMITH, 


MRS. WM. HUTCHINS, 
Res. Com. 


These resolutions were thoroughly 
discussed by S. A. Strong, D. H. Gold- 
smith, A. N. Howe, Wm. Hutchins, R. 
D. JM. Edwards and President Ham- 
mond, after which they were unani- 
mously approved by the club. 

The question was, “Is a monarchial 
form of government preferable to a 
republican form of government? 

It was opened by S. A. Strong and 
received careful thought and atten- 
tion. A few spoke of some redeem- 
able features of the monarchial form 
of government, but it was conceded 
that the republican form is superior. 
All were glad and proud to be Ameri- 
cans, 

Current events were discussed. The 
Cuban question was opened by C. 
Horton Goldsmith, and strong argu- 
ments followed on both sides of the 
question. The members expressed ad- 
miration of their true courage, and 
sympathy for the oppressed people. 

These subjects and discussions were 
interspersed with select reading, reci- 
tation and music, thus making the 
meeting pleasant and successful. 

The July meeting will be held the 
last Saturday in July with Mr. and 
Mrs. Spencer Loud. 

CELIA C. HATCH, Cor. Sec. 
SPRING ARBOR CLUB. 

This club held its July meeting atthe 
pleasant home of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Cogswell, July 3d, with a small num- 
ber in attendance. 

In the absence of both the president 
and vice-president, the meeting was 
called to order by Mr. Geo. Douglas, 
and Mrs. BE. C. Wilcox was elected 
president pro tem. 

The question for discussion, “The 
Agricultural College,” was opened by 
a paper by Geo. Douglas, followed by 
A. Avery and other members of the 
club. 

The subject of a picnic and the best 
time for holding it was brought before 
the club, and it was decided to hold 
the annual picnic on the first Satur- 
day in September in D. E.-Crouchers’ 
grove. The Concord, Parma and Sand- 
stone clubs are invited to join us. 

The club then adjourned to meet 
with Mr. and Mrs. C. O. Worth the 
first Saturday in August. 

MARY A. JONES, Cor. Sec. 
Hard Work with a Hoe 

was once the only method of extracting the hid- 
den potatoes from the bowels of the earth. Many 
a day of back breaking work has the farmer dig- 
ger put in, aching, sweating, often chopping the 
choicest and missing the best. But in this era of 
advanced farming methods, the potato farmer 
is permitted to hang up his hoe and sit in comfort 
and take his ease on the seat of a Dowden Potato 
Digger. It does the work swiftly and thoroughly 
while the driver directs the horses. These per- 
fected implements are fully warranted and sold 
ata price all can afford to pay. A catalogue will 


be sent on application to Dowden Mfg. Co., 
Prairie City, Iowa. 


Cider and Wine Press 
MACHINERY. 
POWER AND HAND PRESSES. 
Capacity,10 to 120 bbis.in 10 hours. 
Send for Catalo 
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Empire State Pulley & Press Co., 
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A PRACTICAL VIEW OF IT. 


The folks that write of fields of green 
where birds and daisies rule, 

I’ll bet you, never struck them fields and 
plowed a Georgy mule; 

And them that write of tinkling bells in 
dells where cattle roam, 

I’ll bet you never had to drive the scamp- 
ering cattle home! 





And them that sing of woodlands sweet, 
and softly sighing pines, 

J’ll bet you, never had to tramp through 
prickly briers and vines 

And cut a cord of wood or two! No mat- 
ter what they say, 

The country ain’t as purty as it looks 
from far away! 


Just let ’em come and try it—where peo- 
ple have to rise 

Before the sun has blazed away along the 
chilly skies, 

And work from then until the stars look 
from the darkening dome— 

I'll bet you, ’fore the day was done they’d 
all make tracks for home! 


And yet, they keep on singing of coun- 
try life ‘‘so sweet.” 

And leave out all the mortgages and 
notes we have to meet! 

We thank ’em for their compliments—for 
all the words they say, 

But still—we ain’t as purty as we look 
from far away! 

—Frank L. Stanton. 





SQUAN CREEK FOLKS. 


_— 


AUNT MARY JASON TELLS OF A LOBSTER 
AND A MARRIAGE. 





John Reed’s son Abner had heen sort 
o’ shinin’ up to my darter Polly for 
several months, when T got hold of 
him one evenin’ and sez: 


“Abner, it ’pears to me that the sel- 
domness with which you cum here is 
about five nights a week. Do you feel 
yourself drawed this way by anything 
in pertickler?” 

“Tf do, Aunt Mary,” he sez as he 
blushes clear down to his chin, 

“Ts it Polly?” 

“Tt is. I’m in love with her, and 
I want to ax if I kin hev her?” 

“Abner,” sez I, as I moshins him 
to set down, “luvin’ a gal is one thing 
and purvidin’ fur a wife is another. 
How you goin’ to support a_ wife? 
Polly has got a big appetite, and it 
will take bar’ls and bar’ls o’ flour and 
pork and ’taters to pull her through. 
She’s as savin’ as most of ’em, but she 
wants a new p’ar o’ shoes every y’ar, 
and the dresses and stockin’s and fix- 
in’s all cost money. How you goin’ to 
do it, Abner?” 

“Ketchin’ lobsters,” sez he, as he 
turns pale clear back to his ears. 

“Ketchin’ lobsters is all right, Ab- 
ner, as fur as it goes, but thar’s nuth- 
in’ sure ’bout it. One day you may 
ketch a dozen, and every one will be 
a whopper, and then agin you may not 
git one fur three or four days. Tob- 
sters is queer critters, and lobster mar- 
riages can’t be reckoned on fur happi- 
ness.” 

“T’ve found a powerful big clam- 
bed.” sez Abner, arter awhile, and 
lookin’ kinder hopeful as he said it. 

“I’m favorin’ of clams as fur as frit- 
ters go,” sez I, “but my ole man never 
made a dollar a day when clammin’. 
I hain’t nuthin’ again ye as a young 
man, Abner, and everybody in Squan 
Creek speaks well o’ ye, but I guess 
you'd better sort o’ sheer off ’till you 

hev got at least a hundred dollars 
ahead to start on.” 

“Kin I hey Polly when I’ve got a 
hundred?” he asks with a gulp in his 
throat. 

I said that he could, and feelin’ to 
pity him I cut him half a pumpkin pie 
and got him a drink o’ hard cider, and 
Sent him home feelin’ a leetle more 
chirk. That same night I said to 
Polly: 

“lve bin talkin’ with Abner, and 
he’s to marry you when he gits a hun- 
dred dollars ahead. Don’t go to weep- 
in’ around now and wearin’ out your 
handkerchiefs a-pullin’ yer nose, but 
help me to make that soft-soap, and 
trust to luck. If Abner has any git up 
in him he’ll be claimin’ ye inside o’ 
three months.” 

Wall, one night about a week later, 
I had a mighty curous dream. I 
knowed that Abner had some lobster 
pots out, but I didn’t know jest whar’. 
I seen ’em in my dream, however. In 
one of the pots thar’ was only one lob- 
Ster, but he was a whoppin’ big feller, 
and looked to be fifty years old. He 
had suthin’ shiny in his claws, but I 
couldn’t make out what it was. I seen 
that critter of a lobster jest as plain 
as I see that door, and when I woke 
up I couldn’t skassly believe it was a 
dream. Next night I dreamed the same 
thing agin, and in the mornin’ I see 





Abner’s father passin’ by, and I sez to 
him: 

“Good mornin’, Mr. Reed—how’s the 
fish a-runnin’ these days?’ 

“No fish to speak of, Aunt Mary,” 
sez he. 

“Ts Abner doin’ any great with his 
lobster-pots?” 

“Can’t say that he is, as he hasn’t 
bin out fur two or three days.” 

Then TI told him to go and tell ‘Ab- 
ner to go out and fish up the pot fur- 
thest to the south, and take a keerful 
look at the big lobster, and he said 
that he’d do it, and went along home. 
That evenin’ I was windin’ carpet-rags 
and Polly was sewin’ when somebody 
opened the door without knockin’, and 
I looked up to see Abner Reed. His 
face was all a-grin, and he couldn’t 
keep his heels on the floor, and I had 
to ax him if his mother was dead or 
the cow had got mired on the marsh 
before he, said: 

“Aunt Mary, I’ve cum fur to say 
that me’n Polly’ll be married next 
week!” 7 

“Mebbe ye will,” sez I, “but that’s 
accordin’. Did ye go out to the lobster- 
pots to-day?’ 

“T did.” 

“And did ye find a thumpin’ big fel- 
ler in that last pot to the south?” 

“T did!” he sez, with an awful grin. 

“Wall, I drempt he had sunthin’ 
shiny in his claws, and if ye hain’t run 
agin a post and knocked the sense 
outer yer head I’d like to know what 
it was.” 

“Tt was a diamond ring, and I’ve 
sold it fur $180, and here’s the cash! 
That’s my hundred dollars and sun- 
thin’ to spare, and I had yer word fur 
it about Polly.” 

I was never so nigh knocked out in 
all my life, and it was six or seven 
minits before I could git my breath. 
I'd drempt of that lobster, and seen 
that ’ere diamond in his claws, and 
that Abner should go out thar’ and 
find it all so and make a eart-load of 
money seemed so strange that my feet 
got numb, and chills went over my 
back. Polly, she busted out cryin’, 
and Abner cried and danced around, 
and it was like a camp-meetin’ fur 
awhile. Bime-by I sez to Abner: 

“I don’t believe ye kin find it in any 
hist’ry that the Lawd has anythin’ to 
do with lobsters, but this ’ere is proof 
that he does, and it would be sinful 
fur me to stand out agin it. I was 
inspired to dream of that big lobster, 
and you was inspired to go out and 
find that diamond ring he’d picked up 
somewhar’ on the bottom. Polly, ar’ 
ye sure ye luv Abner almost to death, 
and that ye’ll hang yerself to that bed- 
post if ye can’t marry him?” 

“I’m sure,” sez she. 

“And, Abner, ar’ ye allus goin’ to 
luv, honor and cherish, and wash the 
dishes when she’s got a headache, and 
mind the young ’uns when she wants 
to run over to see ma ‘bout what’s 
good for the chicken-pox and whoop- 
in’-cough?” 

He promised everything, and we all 
sorter wept some more, and they got 
married the next Tuesday. They 
hain’t either one o’ ’em melted away 
from too much happiness yit, but they 
is as well off as most folks, and they 
feels as I do, that the hull thing was 
kind o’ fixed up in heaven. Yes, lob- 
sters is curous critters—mighty curous, 
but the ‘Lawd made ’em that way, and 
I guess it’s all right. 





A flock of turkeys may be fattened 
on corn alone and will become very fat 
and juicy if fed all they will eat for a 
few days before they are sent to mar- 
ket. They are great insect hunters 
and will keep a farm clear of grasshop- 
pers when all other means fail. A 
writer tells of one party who sold over 
$400 worth of turkeys in one season, 
which had been reared principally on 
grasshoppers on his own and his neigh- 
bors’ farms. One year when the hop- 
pers were particularly bad the neigh- 
bors were very glad to have half a 
thousand turkeys run over — their 
meadows and through their cornfields. 





There.is a venerable and benevolent 
judge in Paris who at the moment of 
passing sentence on a prisoner consults 
his assessors on each side of him as to 
the penalty proper to be inflicted. 
“What ought we to give this rascal, 
brother?” ‘he says, bending over to the 
assessor on the right. “I should say 
three years.” “What is your opinion, 
brother?” to the assessor on the left. 
“I should give him about four years.” 
The judge, with benevolence: “Pris- 
oner, not desiring to give you a long 
and severe term of imprisonment, as I 
should have done if left to myself, I 


have consulted by learned brothers 
and shall take their advice. Seven 
years.” 





Mrs. John B. Miller, of Syracuse, N. 
Y., has invented a cap smoke protector 
to be used by fire laddies. The cap cov- 
ers the entire face. It is made of as- 
bestos, in the form of a mask or false 
face. It is held fast in place by a rub- 
ber band that encircles the head, mak- 
ing the hat air-tight. Its weight is six- 
teen ounces. It is so constructed that 
one can carry it readily on the arm. 
There is a strip of mica before the eyes. 
A silk sponge, through which no 
smoke can enter, but which lets air 
through its meshes in plentiful quanti- 
ties, fills an aperture for the mouth. 
When properly adjusted this contriv- 
ance enables a person to remain in a 
stifling atmosphere for more than an 
hour, suffering no inconveniences. 












of Hires Rootbeer 
on a sweltering hot 
day is highly essen- 
tial to comfort and 
health. It cools the 
blood, reduces your 
temperature, tones 
the stomach. 


Rootbeer 


fm Should be in every 
Wap bhome, in every 
if office, in every work- 
}shop, A temperance 
Mi drink, more health- 
ful than ice water, 
M more delightful and 
satisfying than any 
other beverage pro- 
duced. 


i ©Made only by the Charles F. 

Hires Co., Philadelphia. A pack- 
age makes 5 gallons. Sold ev- 
erywhere. 








When writing to advertisers please met- 
tion that you saw their advertisement in 
the Michigan Farmer. 


A PRAGIIGAL EDUCATION, 


THE MICHIGAN 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


OFFERS A 


Practical Education 


For the Farm, the Shop, the Home. 





THREE FULL FOUR YEAR COURSES: 


The Agricultural Course. 
The Mechanical Course. 
The Women’s Course. 


The Attendance for the Year Just Closed was 
the Largest in the History of the College. 


At this College the student secures a technical 
education of high grade, combined with such general 
training as will tend to develop a broad-minded | 
cultured man or woman, and an intelligent citizen. 


The Expenses are Very Low. 


Send for the “M. A.C. Catechism,” Men- 
tioning MicHIGAN FarmEeR. Address 


J. L. SNYDER, President, 
Agricultural College, Mich. 


Send us 50 Cents 


ey =» (postage stamps taken) and we 
4 willsend you this HANDSOME 
= VIOLIN COMPLETE WITH BOW, by express 
C.0.D., subject toexamination, If found A WONDER FOR 
THE MONEY, pay the express agent balance 61.25 and ex- 
proms shasge. Ourspecial offer price for os So gag 8 woe 
violin wit! on application a hand- 
bow is 61.75. WE SEND FREE some Piano, Organ and 
Musical Instrument Catalogue. ORGANS $22.00, PIANOS 
$121.25, GUITARS, MANDOLINS and other musical instru. 
ments at factory prices, all subject to FREE TRIAL be- 
fore payment. Send for catalogue to-day, Address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK &CO. (Inc. ), CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Editer.) 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Bgeip- 

ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 

est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 

Illustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 

Music & Intruct’ns for Amateur Bands, 
LYON & HE 9 


80 Adams St., Chicago, 

















EARL D. BABST. 
56 Moffat Building. - Detroit, Mich. 
Attorney -at-Law . 





| Practice in all courts: Collections made anywhere in 


and Tumors scientifically treated 

and cured. No knife. Book free. 25 . 2 

years experience. Dr.L.H.Gratigny, | U.S.; special attention to law of the farm. Attor- 
118 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, Obie. | ney for Lawrence Pub. Co., also other references. 





The Gem Blue Flame Oil Cook Stoves, 





NO HEAT! 


Perfect Combustion. Simple 


NO SMOKE! 


NO ODOR! 


Construction. Not Liable to 


Get Out of Order. Elegant Design. Beautifully 


Finished. A Powerful Blue Flame. 


And Every 


Way as Safe as an Ordinary Lamp. 





FOR THE BENEFIT OF OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 





mate) 
es 
) 


STOVE No. 351—Three burners, high, on castors, with back shelf. 
Freight paid. 
STOVE No. 349—Three burners, low (15 inches high). 


Our price, 25 per cent off, $9.38. 


25 per cent off, $7.50. Freight paid. 


STOVE No. 350—Two burners, high, on castors, with back shelf. 


Our price only $7.50. Freight paid. 


STOVE No 348—T'wo burners, low (15 inches high). 


$5 63. Freight paid. 


LARGE STEEL OVEN, made of best material. 





We have made ar- 
rangements with the 
manufacturers of the 
GEM OIL STOVES 
to sell them to our 
subscribers on the 
best terms ever made 
for blue-flamed 
stoves. They are just 
the thing for hot 
weather; started and 
ready for business 
with the touch of a 

match. When 
through cooking, 
washing or ironing, a 
turn of the fingers 
puts out the heat and 
they are nothing but 
cold iron. 

High Gem Stove No. 352, 
represented by this 
cut, stands 27 inches 
high, has three burn- 
ers (2 high, 1 low) and 
‘is on castors, List 
price with Steel Oven 
$17.00. OUR PRICE 
25 per cent off, $12.75, 
Freight paid. 
List price, $12.50. 


List price $1000. Our price 


List price, $10.00. 
List price, $7.50. Our price only 


List price, $4. Our price only $2. 


WE GUARANTEE these stoves to be in every way as represented and to give 


satisfaction 


FREIGHT PAID to any place in the United States as far west as the Mississippi 


river. 
TERMS—Cash with order. Remit by registered letter, P. O. Order or express. 


REPAIRS can be furnished at any time. 


Get the best 


Use coal oil same as used in lamps. 


GASOLINE STOVES furnished if desired. Address, 





THE MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 
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THE LAWRENCE PUBLISHING CO., 


EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS. 








M. J. LAWRENCE, - - President. 
M. W. LAWRENCE, - - Vice-Pres. 
M. L. LAWRENCE, - - Secretary. 
ROBERT GIBBONS........ | Associate 
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Nos. 11 and 13 Rowland St., 
DETROIT, MICH. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


ONE YEAR, Postage paid................ $1.00 
SIX MONTHS, “ = 0 
ON. B.—We will always stop sending paper when 
the time for which it is paid has expired, so that, 
to avoid missing any numbers, all should renew 
promptly. 
oO Always send money by draft, postoffice money 
order, registered letter, or by express. We will 
not be responsible for money sent in letters. 
Address all communications to, and make all 
drafts, checks and postoffice orders payable to the 
Lawrence Publishing Co. 
ADVERTISING RATES: 

Regular Ads. per line, each insertion.......... 25e. 
Business notices, solid minion, charged count. .55c. 
Regular Reading Notices, set in reading matter % 

type, Charmed Count... 2.2.2 2000 cece cscs 

Special location, 25 per cent extra. ; 

No Ads. inserted for less than 75c per insertion. 
Cuts and double column Ads. inserted at regular 
rates for space occupied. 

Ads. displayed or leaded to suit advertisers, but 
are charged per line solid Agate measurement, or 
$3.50 per inch each insertion. 

No Lottery, Quack Doctor, or Swindling Adver- 
tisements inserted at any price. 

SCALE OF DISCOUNTS. 

The following discounts wil] be made on orders 

sent at one time for one advertiser, amounting to 
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ix 50“ a OE os ud 
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i. FRR vice S08 wore cees “ni 
ee) ee 3 wei 


No deviation from above rates. 
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This paper is entered at the Detroit Postoffice as 
second class matter. 








THAT EXCURSION. 


In referring to the Michigan Farm- 
er excursion last week, by a_ typo- 
graphical error the article said it 
would start from Detroit on Friday, 
August 23rd. It should have _ read 
Monday, August 23rd. Quite a num- 
ber have written in for particulars re- 
garding the excursion, and it is cer- 
tain ‘we shall have a very nice party 


an honest, hard-working man, and 
worthy of better treatment by such 
cut-throats and robbers. In short, the 
sooner the suggestions made by you in 
regard to some protection for the farm- 
ers and fruit raisers are carried out, the 
sooner will such wholesale stealings 
cease. Let the matter be agitated by 
our farmer friends, and let no stone be 
left unturned until such legislation is 
effected. 

“Perhaps it might not be out of 
place for me to say in connection with 
this, that we have another man here, 
Mr. Alexander Young, who shipped sev- 
eral crates of berries to a firm in Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and he never got a cent 
in return for them, not even pay for 
the crates or boxes. Other parties 
might be mentioned who have done 
likewise, and it seems to us that the 
time is ripe for something to be done 
to stop such stealings.” 

The statements in that letter are 
strong proof that the produce commis- 
sion business needs regulating by law 
for the protection of producers as well 
as the firms who conduct their business 
honestly. Just what laws are neces- 
sary for their regulation is a subject 
for thought and discussion, and we ask 
the attention of the Farmers’ clubs, 
Granges, and other farmers, and fruit- 
growers’ organizations, to the neces- 
sity of studying out some method 
whereby the sharks of the large cities 
who prey upon producers can be sum- 
marily dealt with. 

Under present conditions the pro- 
ducer is powerless. Take the instances 
recorded above as a sample. The 
shipper lives near Niles, and sends his 
produce to Detroit. He is robbed, and 
to obtain redress would have to come 
to this city to start suit. The expense 
would be heavy, what with traveling 
expenses, lawyers’ and court fees, etc. 
The trial might be put off several 
times, entailing more expense. Then 
the men who would swindle would be 
quite willing to swear falsely to cover 
up their iniquity, and it would be a 
question between the statements of the 





on board the City of Mackinac. The 
extremely Iow rates for this trip makes 
it the cheapest of the year for the 
beautiful route selected. 





A SUBJECT THAT DESERVES CON- 
SIDERATION. 





A correspondent sends The Farmer 
the following paragraph clipped from 
his local paper: 

“Henry Yauney, of this city, shipped 
122 16-quart crates and 5 24-quart 
crates of strawberries, or 2,072 quarts, 
to Detroit, and received but $6.50 for 
the lot. To another firm in that city 
he shipped 312 quarts and received but 
about four cents per crate. The 146 
crates shipped brought $7.26, and cost 
for picking and boxes $41.10, a loss of 
$33.84 on the shipments.” 

In connection with it he sends the 
following letter, dated Three Rivers, 
St. Joseph Co.: 

“One of my neighbors, and a reader 
of your valuable paper for over forty 
years, Mr. Henry Yauney, has just 
called my attention to an item in your 
paper, date July 17th, page 40, begin- 
ning, ‘A Berrien county farmer is re- 
ported to have shipped 32 cases of 
strawberries to a Cleveland, O., com- 
mission house.’ Mr. Yauney thinks 
your comments and suggestions are 
good; but as a further inducement to 
make an effort to have some law en- 
acted that will protect shippers, he re- 
quests me to make the following state- 
ment, in regard to a late transaction 
that he had with two of the commission 
firms in your own city of Detroit: 
During the strawberry season just 
closed a gentleman, claiming to repre- 
sent a commission house in Detroit, 
called on Mr. Y. and told him that 
berries were then selling for from $1 
up as high as $1.25 per crate of six- 
‘teen quarts. On the strength of his 

Statements Mr. Yauney shipped the 
“number of crates stated in the en- 

closed clipping, and received the 

amount stated. To another 
house he shipped as stated 
iti the latter part of the item and re- 
ceived the amount stated. Of course, 
as usual in such cases, they claimed 
“=the fruit was not in good shape when 
received, and thus got out of paying 
what it was honestly worth. 
“Mr. Yauney is a man 76 years old, 


a 


smooth fraud and the producer. The 
chance of succeeding in securing any 
restitution whatever would be very 
small indeed. 

We think the operations of produce 
commission dealers should be under 
some sort of supervision. They ask 
farmers to entrust them with their 
property, just as a bank does. Before 
they are allowed to do this they 
should be compelled to show that they 
are reputable citizens and have suffi- 
cient capital to carry on the business. 
A bank has to do this before it is al- 
lowed to accept deposits, why not a 
commission house? Then their busi- 
ness should at all times be subject to 
official inspection, and if their methods 
are shown to be fraudulent the house 
should be shut up and the public fioti- 
fied. We think some legislation along 
this line could be had which would 
greatly reduce the number of sharks in 
the business, and protect the producer 
as well as the honest dealer, for the 
latter suffers as well as the producer. 
These ideas are only advanced to set 
our readers thinking, and are neces- 
sarily crude. But that there is a large 
field for reform in the produce commis- 
sion business as at present conducted 
no one will deny who has had any ex- 
perience as a shipper, and it certainly 
would be a good thing for producers if 
it was put on a basis which would 
compel those engaged in it to be hon- 
est with their patrons. 





The peach crop of this State will not 
be over one-third of a full crop. The 
main reliance will have to be placed 
upon the western “fruit belt,” as in 
the eastern counties the crop is more 
or less of a failure—generally more. 
From reports received from Maryland 
it appears that the orchards in the 
Eastern shore district will yield but a 
light crop. This is attributed to the 
weather, unusually severe losses from 





the curculio, and a very heavy “June 





drop.” The western orchards along 
the slopes and foot-hills of the Blue 
Ridge, the trees are well loaded with 
fruit, and the yield will be larger than 
last year. It is apparent that the crop 
as a whole will be much lighter than 
a year ago, and the prices much better. 





THE DAIRY AND FOOD COMMIS- 
SION. 





The State Dairy and Food Commis- 
sion has issued bulletin No. 22, which 
is more bulky than usual owing io 
the new pure food laws being includ- 
ed in its pages. A large number of 
analyses of spices, coffees, mustards, 
vinegars, syrwps, buckwheat flour, etc., 
are published, and the tabulated re- 
sults are not at all encouraging to 
those who feel that pure food is an 
essential to good health, When a 
man is unwittingly taking into his 
stomach, under the guise of food, such 
stuff as land plaster, pyroligenous acid, 
all sorts of dirt and refuse, yellow 
ochre, sand, phosphate of lime, starch, 
alum, and other articles of the same 
nature, he naturally turns to the laws. 
and the officials who are paid to en- 
force them, for protection. So far, in 
the years the commission has been in 
existence, the results attained have 
rot been satisfactory—except to those, 
perhaps, who have drawn their sala- 
ries regularly. We doubt if there has 
been any improvement whatever in 
the character of the articles of food 
sold in this city with the possible ex- 
ception of oleomargarine. While the 
suppression of the sale of that arti- 
cle as butter was both right and 
proper, it did not affect injuriously the 
health of consumers. But this is not 
the case with articles of food adul- 
terated with some one or more of the 
articles mentioned above. We doubt 
if our spices, vinegars, baking pow- 
ders, jellies and syrups are any purer 
than before these laws were passed 
and officials began to draw their gal- 
aries. If there has been any improve- 
ment, certainly there is room. for 
much more, 

That the crudity of the laws passed 
may have had something to do with 
this failure to reach better results is 
true; but the last legislature has made 
considerable improvement through 
amendments to the laws then in force, 
and the passage of others. The amount 
of money placed at the disposal of the 
commission has also been increased, 
the appropriation being $18,000 per 
annum, and its printing and paper is 
paid for in addition. The commis- 
sioner is allowed a deputy, an analyst 
and assistant, and six inspectors. 
We are promised a more vigorous pros- 
ecution of the food adulterators here- 
after, and we hope the promises of the 
commission will be kept. If they are 
not, then the commission should be 
abolished, and some other method 
tried for the protection of purchasers 
and consumers, 

OBJECT TO PLAIN SPEAKING. 

The British press, and a large ma- 
jority of the British nation, are in a 
state of mind at present because Sec- 
retary of State Sherman, in a letter to 
Minister John Hay, written in reply to 
one from the British Foreign Office, 
bluntly said that the peculiar methods 
adopted ‘by that government in carry- 
ing out the treaty of arbitration agreed 
to ‘by the two governments on the seal 
question, were not such as to afford 
much ground for the belief that the 
terms of said treaty would be honest- 
ly observed. Then the secretary, in 
plain everyday English, gave his 
reason for this opinion, and cited vari- 
ous acts of the British officials as 
proof of the truth of his assertions. 
‘Now this might all have been said in 
a manner which would not have of- 
fended the dignity of the British peo- 








ple. It could have been ccuched in 
terms so involved and intricate that 
its meaning would not have been ap- 
parent to the ordinary individual— 
that is, in what is known as diplo- 
matie terms. But Secretary Sherman 
preferred to say what he had to say 
in such a manner that all could un- 
derstand it. He believes that tie 
British officials are not acting honest- 
ly, and not observing the terms of the 
treaty they accepted, ‘And it is just 
as ‘well that he did, for now there is 
some chance of the subject getting 
consideration, and a settlement being 
arrived at. Otherwise it might be 
years before anything was done, and 
the seals would have become extinct. 

This little diplomatic squabble calls 
up the question of the value of arbi- 
tration treaties between nations. They 
are all right if the nations in interest 
are prepared to make good their con- 
tentions by arms; but if one of them 
is not, then arbitration will be a fail- 
ure. Great Britain will arbitrate if 
the other nation is too strong to bully, 
but not otherwise. Therefore the best 
way to prepare for arbitration is to 
build up a strong navy, fortify our 
seaports, and increase the number and 
efficiency of the militia in the vari- 
ous States. Then we can arbitrate, 
and the terms of the treaties will be 
observed. 

Thomas Jefferson declared that with 
wisdom the government would derive 
all of its revenue from import duties, 
and this system discriminately applied 
would certainly give plenty of protec- 
tion. The Utica Observer claims to 
be Jeffersonian, but it declines to en- 
dorse this standard of Jeffersonianism. 
—Troy Press. 

To which the Observer replies: 

“On the contrary, the Observer eu- 
dorses it with all the emphasis it can 
command. Furthermore we have re- 
peatedly expressed our wiilingness to 
go back to the tariff rates that pre- 
vailed in Jefferson’s time. Once more 
we ask the Troy Press if it will join 
us in the crusade for a purely Jeffer- 
sonian tariff?” 

If the Observer will restore the cou- 
ditions which obtained at the time 
Thomas Jefferson was alive, then the 
tariff which answered well for that 
generation would do equally well for 
this. But improved methods of man- 
ufacture and transportation, the opeu- 
ing up of whole continents to indus- 
trial development, the steamship, rail- 
road and telegraph, the workshops of 
Europe, Great Britain and the United 
States, the grain fields of the great 
west, South America, India and Rus- 
sia, the flocks and ‘herds of South Am- 
erica, Australia and the Cape of Good 


Hope, with the Suez canal, have 
brought into existence conditions 


which were never dreamed of by Jef- 
ferson, and compelled nations to 
change their industrial and commer- 
cial policies in accordance with their 
requirements. Thomas Jefferson was 
a protectionist under former condi- 
tions, and he would be now if alive, 
because that policy is more essential to 
our development and prosperity than 
ever before. The Observer should re- 
member that the world does not move 
backward, and those whose ideas are 
bounded by the conditions of even fif- 
ty years ago are as much out of date 
as the mound builders, or the fossils 
of prehistoric ages. And Thomas Jef- 
ferson was an advanced thinker in his 
day and generation, and would there- 
fore still be in the van of national ad- 
vancement if alive. He would be the 
first to oppose the idea of “looking 
backward,” or trying to do business 
upon the memories of the dead past. 





—— 


Michigan produces about one-half of 
the peppermint oil crop of the coun- 
try. This season’s yield will not be 
as good as last, but the crop will be 
as large through the extension of the 
area in cultivation. 
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Drange Department. 





otto:—“‘The farmer is of more con- 
eae than the farm, and should be 
first improved.” 


Address all correspondence for this de- 
partment to 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MICH 
News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 

















TRAVELING LIBRARIES. 


———— 


Sister Mary C. Spencer, State Li- 
brarian, requests that all Granges de- 
siring a traveling library during the 
fall or winter let her know very soon 
of their intention. It will not be neces- 
sary to send the fee at present, but 
simply state to her the fact that your 
Grange will want one of the libraries. 

We hope that every Grange in the 
State, not already supplied, will imme- 
diately make application. Try one, 
and you will not be without one in 
your hall. 








GRANGE NEWS. 





Grattan Grange, No. 170, met in res- 
ular session June 24, and conferred 
first degree on two candidates. Hada 
good turnout, if it was a busy season. 
Time was spent in talking of building 
Grange sheds. Think they decided to 
build fourteen. We also decided to cel- 
ebrate the Fourth of July. And will 
say that we did and in good style. Had 
a bountiful dinner and every one seem- 
ed happy, except for the very hot 
weather. But with ice tea and lemon- 
ade we got along very well. We hold 
our Grange every two weeks on Thurs- 
day afternoon, and each alternate week 
in the evening. Attendance good. 

Kent Co. MRS. KATE WATKINS. 

kome Grange.—Although the sky 
was clouded, and it threatened rain, 
about thirty members were present at 
the last meeting, which was held July 
10th. The third and fourth degrees 
were conferred on three candidates and 
still we have three more awaiting ad- 
mission. Sister 'Lettice Chase made a 
very generous offer to the Grange, 
which was gladly accepted. She will 
make and donate to the Grange a 
quilt, and requests each member and 
as many others as will to have their 
names written on it, paying ten cents 
for the privilege. The. proceeds are 
to be used to carpet the Grange hall. 
When the quilt is finished she will give 
a social at Rome Grange hall, when 
the quilt will be sold to the highest 
bidder. 

Lenawee Co. 

Peninsula Grange, 706, is in a flour- 
ishing condition. It took a long time 
to get an interest aroused, but we are 
all quite enthusiastic now. We have 
initiated six members since January 
and have received four applications, 
with a promise of a number of others. 

Have built a new hall this spring, 
and are now occupying it, although it 
is not quite finished. We are in debt 
but very little and that to our own 
members. 

Had a nice celebration on the Fourth 
of July in the grove in which our hall 
stands. The young men had a stand 
and sold ice cream and lemonade and 
raised a little fund to help pay our 
indebtedness. 

We are to have an entertainment 
Saturday evening in which State Over- 
seer E, B. Ward will kindly assist us. 
We intend to finish our hall in that 
way. We endeavor to make our meet- 
ings interesting and instructive as well 
as profitable. 

Our motto is “Whatever we do, 
strive to do well.” We are all united 
as Patrons ought to be. 

M. E. PRICE. 

‘Manistee Pomona Grange, No. 21, 
held its June meeting with Pleasanton 
Grange June 29, and although the 
weather was warm a goodly number 
came over from Cleon Grange to 
Pleasanton hall, where an ample din- 
ner was awaiting them. 

The officers all responded promptly 
with good full reports, and also subor- 
dinate Grange reports were promptly 
brought forward. Cleon Grange re- 
ported a large increase of members 
and Pleasanton also an increase of 18 
members during the last quarter. 

Several resolutions were then dis- 
cussed. Among others the proposition 
of giving a bounty on exports of grain, 
cotton and other products of the farm 
where the price is fixed in the world’s 
market, was ably discussed. 


DORA L. DOWLING. 





Also the resolution that the jury 
system of Michigan needs revising. It 
was shown that the most ignorant, 
inefficient jurymen are often chosen to 
sit on the most important trials. 

The question box was brought out 
and a lively time followed; many prac- 
tical questions were discussed in a 
helpful manner, both in the line of the 
farm and household work, also with 
regard to the best kind of stock for 
the farmer to keep and the best way 
of managing the feed to insure suc- 
cess, 

At the second day’s meeting the fol- 
lowing program was brought for- 
ward: Musie by Cleon Grange; orig- 
inal poem, Sister Van Amburgh; read- 
ing, Sister ‘Millard; “What Can Mem- 
bers Do to Restore Prosperity?’ Bro. 
B. Dean; recitation, Mamie Hanson; 
song, Sister Millard; Bro, D. F. Holden, 
“What Shall We Do With Our Boys?” 
It was full of practical and helpful 
suggestions. “Showing Appreciation,” 
Sister Read; reading, “A Boy’s First 
Drink,” Sister Sheldon; song, Cleon 
Grange; recitation, Anna Hanson; 
reading, Sister Holden; “How Shall 
We Influence New Members Into the 
Grange?” in which were many good 
suggestions, Bro. J. H. Read. 

MRS. D. F. HOLDEN. 





FRESH AIR WORK. 





So many letters have come to us 
asking for further information in re- 
gard to the work; judging from these 
we think there are still others who 
do not understand all they would wish 
to in regard to the matter. 

The persons taking anyone for two 
weeks are not expected to be to any 
expense except board and the neces- 


Sary care during the stay. They will 4 


be notified of the arrival of the strang- 
ers and must meet them at the train. 
A day or two before they are to re- 
turn, the agent at Detroit (or the place 
from which they are sent) must be 
notified at what time they will leave, 
so they may be met on their return. 

“Can I have just the child I want?’ 
This question is frequently asked. 
You can see how very difficult it would 
be to exactly fill the requirements for 
every person, but we are very sure the 
agent will do her very best to fit the 
recipient to the home. 

“Should a child prove so rebellious 
and naughty as to be a constant source 
of annoyance, what then?’ No one is 
expected to retain anyone in her home 
who are so perverse as to make the 
whole family uncomfortable. Should 
anyone be so unfortunate as to receive 
such a one, notify the agent at once 
and return the refractory person. 

“Should we enjoy the children very 
much and wish to keep them longer 
than the two weeks, cun we have that 
privilege?” Yes, but the agent should 
be notified, as she must keep track of 
all sent out and know their where- 
abouts at all times. 

Miss Charlotte Mason, 65 Erskine 
street, Detroit, is the agent for Detroit, 
and all communications should be 
addressed to her in regard to children, 
working girls, or mothers and little 
babies. 

While Detroit is well organized for 
the work we think few people would 
have any difficulty in finding someone 
needing an outing in your own mar- 
ket town, and could not have it ex- 
cept as you give them a welcome to 
your home. 

Is there not some poor convalescent 
to whom two weeks in the country 
would mean a long steptoward health? 
It may be just the very thing they 
need. Ask your family physician to 
find you one. I am sure he can. 

Do you not know some poor mother 
who has hands and heart full with 
her family of boys and girls? Lend a 
hand by taking one of these children 
to your home for two weeks. It will 
be a comfort and help to the mother, 
a present joy to the child, and all 
through its future life will come a 
train of pleasant memories because 
you helped. 

Is there not some working girl that 
you know who would be almost over- 
joyed at two weeks in the country? 
Just try and see if you cannot find 
such a one. When you have found 
her have a little pleasant understand- 
ing with her. Assure her a welcome, 
but say very plainly, I have all I can 
do, the weather is very warm, and I 
eannot entertain you. If you _ will 
come as one of us, entertaining your- 
self, doing a little light work by way 
of lightening the labor a little, such 
as wiping the dishes, sweeping and 
dusting the sitting room, some specific 
task, the girl will feel better, and so 
will you. Be frank with them. They 





will thank you for it and feel you are 
their friend. 

Remember, Miss Charlotte Mason, 65 
Erskine street, Detroit, is agent for 
that city, but try and find someone 
near you if you can. 

MARY A. MAYO. 

Battle Creek, Mich. 


TEACHERS AND TEACHING. 








(Thoughts from paper read by Muske- 
gon Co. Commissioner T. J. G. Bolt at 
Grange and Teachers’ Association.) 


“In the earliest days of prehistoric 
man there were teachers and teach- 
ing.” 

“The first teachers were self and 
sire, and the teaching lessons of offense 
and defense.” 

“Education may be treated under 
three heads, physical education, moral 
education and intellectual education. 
The first education was physical be- 
cause most needed, hence the magnifi- 
cent warriors and athletes. ‘The sec- 
ond was intellectual education as rep- 
resented by Plato, Aristotle, Socrates 
and Euclid. Next came the greatest 
teacher of all teachers, a teacher of 
morals, the promised Messiah, Jesus 
of Nazareth, whose teachings havé en- 
dured for nearly 1,900 years and still 
retain their power to reclaim and 
save.” 

“The successful teacher of to-day is 
perhaps necessarily the greatest of 
mental athletes, a master of diplo- 
macy, a treasure-house of knowledge, 
a synonym of education, a concentra- 
tion of energy, the parent of patience 
and pattern of fidelity.” 

“That upon which the teacher leaves 
his imprint is the human soul destined 
to an eternal association with the in- 
finite.” 

“In the environments of a child’s 
early life is found the beauty or de 
formity of his old age.” 

“The true teacher must be heroic, 
must be ideal, must be competent, 
must be sincere, must have faith, must 
be impartial, earnest, honest. He 
must be heroic because action defines, 
all else is cheap. If he does not feel 
the purpose of life he cannot expect 
success. If he does not feel the re- 
sponsibilities of his place he cannot 
fill it. Success is not a gift, but a re- 
ward, the reward that nature offers to 
the worthy.” 

“Be ideal because the real is built 
upon the ideal and the child is led to 
build grandly by concepts of grand 
ideals.” 

“With pupils teachers are not mere- 
ly ideals, but facts, realities, and his 
personal influence more lasting that 
tne facts he teaches. He is more than 
authority or books or both, he is in- 
spirative, yes, life.” 

“Culture and purpose are essential. 
The blind cannot lead the blind. Only 
those who think are competent to lead 
the thinking of others. Thought pow- 
er begets thought power.” 





DOES IT PAY? 





BY JASON WOODMAN. 


Brother Butterfield has asked me to 
answer briefly through the columns of 
The Farmer the question: “Will it pay 
young men and young women who ex- 
pect to spend their lives upon the farm 
to take the course at the Agricultural 
College?” In my work throughout the 
State I have met many Agricultural 
College men who are upon the farm. 
I have yet to meet one who will not 
emphatically affirm that his course at 
the College has paid him. This, I 
think, is the best answer to the ques- 
tion. 

I have found these men, as a rule, 
skillful farmers, and men who find 
pleasure and take pride in their chosen 
vocation. More than this, they are 
valuable men in their communities. 
Many are among the leading men in 
their counties, and a number are well 
known throughout the State. The Ag- 
ricultural College cannot send out too 
many such men; the farms and the 
farmers need them. 

To be a farmer presupposes the own- 
ership or possession of a farm. It 
cannot be expected that the graduate 
from M. A. C. or elsewhere without a 
farm or means to purchase one, will 
become a farm laborer or tenant. Such 
graduates naturally drift to other oc- 
cupations. But there are many thou- 
sand young men in this State who can 
have farms if they choose to stay on 
them. My advice to such young men 
is to take the Agricultural College 
course. 

They will go back to their farms 
broader, better men; they will be worth 
more to their farms and their neigh- 
borhoods. 


The greatest need of agriculture is 
educated men. That need will be even 
greater in the future. The young men 
of to-day, who will be the farmers of 
to-morrow, cannot qualify themselves 
too well for this work, and by this 
work I do not mean simply caring for 
soils and crops and stock. 

Dr. Kedzie in a recent article in these 
columns says, in speaking of a half 
dozen scientists who are Agricultural 
College graduates, “Would these six 
men working on farms have accom- 
plished as much for general agricul- 
ture as they have done in their re 
spective positions?’ No one knows 
better than I the value of science to 
agriculture, but I say, and every Mich- 
igan farmer will say amen, that one 
such Agricultural College graduate as 
A. ©. Bird, speaking for the farmer, 
from the farm, is worth infinitely more 
to us than all tne six. 

Paw Paw. 





GRANGE CO-OPERATION 





The outline of a plan for a Patrons’ 
exchange as submitted by the commit- 
tee from the New York Grange is as 
follows: 

To organize an effectual union of 
producers requires a central authority, 
to establish rules; to secure uniformity 
of action; to be the medium of commu- 
nication between its parties and  be- 
tween the outside world; and all of its 
parts as a whole. The state executive 
committee, together with selected dele- 
gates at large, chosen by the patroniz- 
ing subordinate granges, might organ- 
ize under the law of 1895, providing for 
“Corporations other than for pecuniary 
profit,” as a Patrons’ Exchange.The ob- 
ject would be “To organize local unions 
for the co-operative handling, buying 
and selling of farm produce and agri- 
cultural supplies, to grant charters, 
provide rules and supervise and en- 
courage said unions, and to collect and 
disseminate such information as might 
promote their welfare or success.” This 
exchange should adopt a trade mark, 
a seal, ete., as a protection and certifi- 
cation of their acts. They should be 
authorized by the order to make con- 
tracts on its behalf within specified 
limits and to represent the order in all 
matters relating to trade and com- 
merce. 

The exchange so organized should in 
its constitution provide that its mem- 
bers should be Patronsin good standing 
and that the executive committee 
of the state Grange should be members 
ex-officio. 

It should have in addition to the 
usual officers of all deliberative bodies, 
an organizer, an examiner, and general 
consignees in every large trade centre. 





IT RAINED LAST NIGHT. 





What Grange sister does not delight 
to put on an old dress and sunbonnet 
and go out in the garden on such a 
morning. I was transplanting celery 
when I heard screams of alarm from 
the home of the catbirds down in the 
alders by the creek. I hastened to see 
what was the matter. I was met 
promptly at the door by madam, who 
told me in most emphatic language 
that callers were not desired. Her 
liege lord at a more respectful distance 
added his authority to her assertions. 
As I persisted, however, I found the 
occasion of all the uproar was that the 
little catbirds were out for their first 
lessons in the world, and that a red 
squirrel had come to assist. 

In an apple-tree, directly back of the 
kitchen window, where I can see every 
move, is a nest of golden-winged wood- 
peckers or flickers. Five youngsters 
dispute the right to stand in the door- 
way to show off their new dress of 
lilac-brown trimmed with gold and 
scarlet and black. 

In the next apple-tree, a dead one, 
which I have left for their use, a nest- 
ful of red-headed woodpeckers await 
the ripening of my cherries. 

The phoebe has her nest full of 
babies on the back porch. There are 
babies in the blackberry bushes, the 
grape vines on the rail-fence, under 
the barn eaves, in the chimney and 
the meadow, and if I go to the woods 
I still hear the soft call of baby 
voices. 

There, too, are baby calves and pigs, 
lambs and chickens, and a baby in the 
house. 

Surely a large part of the delight of 
the summer time comes from the pres- 
ence of the babies. 

EMMA A. CAMPBBLJa 
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FR#E—crayon or watercolors. Nocha for 
frame. Address ART T. CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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Che Pousehple. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCKWOOD 
Furnt, MICH. 








We should be pleased to have any of our read- 
ers who take an interest in household topics, send 
in their views and opinions upon any subject 
which is under discussion, or which they wish 
discussed. The invitation is general, and we 
hope to see itaccepted by many. Address all 
letters for THE HousEHOLD to Mrs. Ella E. Rock- 
wood, Flint, Mich. 


AT SET OF SUN. 








If we sit down at set of sun 

And count the things that we have done, 
And counting, find 

One self-denying act, one word 

That eased the heart of him who heard, 
One glance most kind, 

That fell like sunshine where it went, 

Then we may count that day well spent. 


But if through all the life-long day 
We've eased no heart by yea or nay; 
If through it all 
We've done no thing that we can trace, 
That brought the sunshine to a face; 
No act, most small, 
That helped some soul, and nothing cost, 
Then count that day as worse than lost. 


HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 








FASHION AND THE FARMER’S WIFE. 

There is no one with the slightest re- 
gard for appearance but prefers to be 
habited in some degree as others are. 
To be forced to wear an old-fashioned 
gown when going away from home is 
a great trial to any woman, yet to keep 
up with the prevailing mode is too 
great a strain upon the time and pock- 
etbook of many, especially when the 
styles change every season at the rate 
which has marked the last few years. 

How many of us strained every 
nerve to put big sleeves in our frocks 
when big sleeves were pronounced in- 
dispensable. The piece bag was 
searched for every bit of the goods to 
add to the dimensions of the ones al- 
ready in, and the town hunted over to 
match the goods if not fortunate 
enough to have sufficient left over from 
making. It was not an instance of 
judging one’s standing by her fruits, 
but her sleeves, and many a foolish 
woman (and it does not really stamp 
a woman as foolish either because she 
cares about these things) felt herself 
an odd one when she appeared upon 
the street or in company, unless her 
sleeves were standing out like balloons. 
Now, only one short year has passed 
and big sleeves are as entirely barred 
out as were the small ones. Long and 
slender is the rule—but, there is this 
satisfaction. Instead of buying more 
goods we have only to cut down the 
once desirable ones of generous dimen- 
sions—and there you are. 

It is a question which each woman 
must answer for herself, how far she 
will follow after fashion. We, whose 
homes are upon the farm do not have 
the opportunity to “go” as much as 
we might and have need of few frocks 
aside from those to be worn at home. 
It is the veriest nonsense for a woman 
who rarely goes anywhere to make up 
a number of dresses to be hung in the 
closet only to be found passe next sea- 
son. One good suit is sufficient for all 
the needs of the average farmer's 
wife, that is one which will be suitable 
to wear upon an ordinary dress-up oc- 
casion, and for an all-round serviceable 
garment black is preferable. The time- 
honored black silk is not so popular at 
present as wool goods. The latter is 
more serviceable and may be worn 
upon all occasions without the feeling 
of being over-dressed which the silk 
sometimes gives. Silk, too, is not so 
easily adapted to changes of style as 
the other. 

A suit of mixed goods in becoming 
shades is a most satisfactory one for 
use in the country. It may not be so 
suitable for all occasions as the black, 
but it will show soil far less, especially 
in summer when dust is prevalent. 
Handsome suitings may be bought 
very cheaply now, but any woman 
with good judgment will realize that 
it does not pay to buy inferior quality. 
This is questionable economy, one sure 
to be regretted sooner or later, for 
where the better quality will prove its 
ability—if carefully selected—to hold 
its color and make over to good ad- 
vantage, the other will be faded and 
“slimsy” after a short time. 

In making a dress it is always best 
to have this done in accordance with 
the prevailing mode. ‘The first wear 
will be satisfactory, and when the 
newer styles come and its prestine 


freshness is past it can be renewed | 


and modified. But as for trying to 





keep up with the style, which seems 
to change with every new moon, it is 
foolish to attempt it. 

I think in nothing is this changeful- 
ness more provoking than with shirt 
waists. The season for their use is not 
long anyway, and when next spring 
we bring out the waist which was just 
the thing last year, and which cost a 
sum which we feel.we cannot afford to 
lose, with each passing season we find 
it out of date entirely. It is the sleeves 
or the collar or the cuffs which have 
so changed as to mark last year’s gar- 
ment as a back number at once. The 
pretty waist which we enjoyed so 
much last year. and which is still as 
good as new is out of style. 

And speaking of sleeves leads me to 
say that for every-day wear the full 
Bishop of last season is a perfect nui- 
sance. It is continually dipping into 
things as it hangs loosely about the 
wrist just above the band. If the lat- 
ter is at all close fitting it is trouble- 
some to get into and worse to get out 
of, especially when one is in a hurry. 
A moderately snug leg-o’-mutton style 
I like best for general wear, and not 
too long, either. If there is anything 
which makes me nervous it is having 
a sleeve hanging down over my hand 
when doing housework, yet few sleeves 
nowadays are sufficiently large to 
shove to the elbows. If not too long 
one can work very well without this. 

A work dress should be suited in 
fashioning to the purpose for which it 
is intended. A dress skirt or a wrap- 
per is not half so satisfactory if full 
in front as when the fulness is all 
massed at the back. Stooping drag- 
gles the hem, the skirt becomes soiled 
before the rest of the garment. Let 
the skirt be short enough to clear the 
floor all around. 

A pretty work dress of good print 
may be bought for one dollar. Strange 
as it may seem, these garments fit re- 
markably well nearly all figures if the 
proper size be obtained. To a busy 
housewife the time required to make it 
is worth more than the difference in 
price between the finished garment 
and the cloth bought for its construc- 
tion. I believe in buying what we can 
ready made. 





LIFE IN NORTHERN MICHIGAN. 





They say it is not much to the credit 
of a young man when the highest 
praise you can give him is all in nega- 
tives. Though he never drinks, smokes, 
swears or lies, one is apt to feel a 
lack of some positive good. But to-day 
I am feeling well content with my 
Northern Michigan home and it is 
mainly because of the things lacking. 
To commence with, we are as free from 
snakes as old Ireland itself. Once in 
a long while there is a small garter 
snake, but no other kind. It is indeed 
a comfort to spend a day in the woods, 
and by the lakes and never even have 
to think of snakes. 

People who have suffered annoy- 
ance and loss from rats, would appre- 
ciate our entire freedom from them. 
I have forgotten how a rat looks, for 
I have not seen one for twenty years. 

Some of the insects pests have not 
yet reached us, though I suppose they 
are on the way. I have never seen a 
wormy apple in our county though 
they may be on the lake shore. But 
the thing whose absence gives us the 
most comfort igs style, as you know it 
farther south. Of course as civilized 
people we aim at neatness and beauty 
in our homes and belongings, but “the 
latest” in fashion never troubles us. 

I wish you could step into our Sun- 
day school and see the children! The 
style with the boys is to go barefooted 
through the summer and I have never 
heard an objection on their part. Four 
little sisters in their pink print dresses 
and white shirred muslin hats look like 
a cluster of apple blossoms and if their 
little white feet are bare, they are 
clean and chubby. 

Well it is for our growing boys that 
the saloon is fifteen miles away, and I 
do not know that one of them ever saw 
a cigarette. We have a better chance 
to bring up our children with pure 
minds and sound bodies than you have 
in the crowded south. And, A. H. J., 
we go visiting, wear white aprons, take 
our knitting work, and spend the after- 
noon, staying to tea. And no neigh- 
borhood misunderstandings occur as a 
consequence. For we are a peaceful 
community, and what is really surpris- 
ing we are on the same social level. 
Here it is what you are, not what you 
have, that determines your standing. 

But these conditions will pass away, 
for life here is much as it was in south- 
ern Michigan in earlier days. It cer- 


tainly looks well for the country that 





the people who first settled here in ’71 
are still living here, and their children 
are grown, married and settled on 
farms here too. It seems to refute the 
idea that I have heard expressed that 
you cannot make a living on a North- 
ern Michigan farm. . 

But the restlessness of the world is 
beginning to be felt even here. What 
is the reason there is no leis- 
ure and not even time for the 
work of life? Can it be that as a race 
we are feeling a premonition that our 
time in this world is short, and that 
which we have to do we must do quick- 
ly? 


Pioneer. HULDAH PERKINS. 


OVER-DOING. 








When a woman tells us how much 
she has planned to do within a given 
time; of the butter she is to make; the 
poultry she is going to raise; the rag- 
carpet she has engaged to weave; the 
sewing, or the onion-patch, she has on 
her hands, nothing rises to our lips 
more readily than the trite remark, “I 
fear you will over-do.” 

We so often see the result of this 
sort of over-work that we know what 
it signifies. The long suffering to bear; 
the heavy Dills to pay; the comfort of 
home, the pleasure and usefulness of 
a woman’s life if not entirely gone, at 
least badly wrecked. 

We seldom think of this term, over- 
doing, except as it applies to the rela- 
tion between our physical strength and 
daily work; but in almost any line we 
may thwart our own aims and hopes 
in this way; trip and fall, as it were, 
over our own zeal. ” 

The wildest boys I ever knew were 
raised under the most cast iron rules. 
The father was anxious to make both 
them and his way of government pat- 
terns. He succeeded, but they were 
such patterns ag no thoughtful person 
ever wished to copy. 

I saw a mother put forth every ef- 
fort to teach her son to be temperate. 
He was taught temperance songs; read 
temperance papers, listened to temper- 
ance lectures oth at home andabroad; 
even upon the cotton covers of his 
school books were printed temperance 
verses, and yet, as soon as that boy 
began to exercise individual liberty he 
drank, as men term it, “like a fish.” 

Another woman’s hobby was 
hygiene. Her children must not taste 
meat until past their third year; pastry 
was loathesome because made of scrof- 
ula-producing pork. The main features 
of life were graham flour and cold 
water. They were fed on one and 
soaked up in the cther until the fact 
of their existence seemed due to that 
law concerning the “survival of the 
fittest,” while their limbs resembled 
broomsticks. It came to pass, too, that 
a community of gormands were con- 
vulsed with mirth, when, at a festal 
occasion, a very large cake and one 
of her small boys were missed simul- 
taneously and found hidden together 
under the table, one satisfying, the 
other responding to a long-felt want. 
Who wonders that this child excused 
the gluttony of after years on the 
ground of such early starvation in the 
cause of hygiene? 

A maternal ambition to train some 
child to shine in society is a pitiable 
case, especially when, as it often hap- 
pens, the subject is a boy, who is about 
as graceful and takes as readily to the 
amenities of society as a calf. He 
never enters a room or sits down to 
suit his tutor. He is continually told 
to sit up straight, to comb his hair, and 
never bow one-sided. He must lift his 
hat at the wrong moment when he 
has forgotten to do so at the proper 
one, and has every sentence he utters 
criticised until he ig all at sea and 
abandons hope of ever being allowed 
to act natural at home. He soon seeks 
the privilege somewhere else and is 
apt to choose, as we all do when weary 
of an extreme, the opposite, because it 
is a change and rest from what he 
has known. 

A gentleman tells us that when he 
was a child, he heard nothing from 
morning till night but religion. He 
must go to church and Sunday school 
whether he wanted to or not. When 
he rebelled he was thrashed, and then 
went, but swore every step of the two 
miles, and has never entered a church 
since becoming his own master. He 
couldn’t do this or that because it was 
Sunday, and couldn’t do it any other 
day because he must work. Fun and 
wickedness became synonymous terms, 
and when his chance came he did not 
pause to separate them. Another de- 
clares that when he listens to an im- 
moderate temperance harangue, he 
feels the same disgust for the reform 


' that he does for the habit when look- 





ing upon a scene of drunkenness. It 
seems to be a law in human feelings 
that an extreme will produce its oppo- 
site; and moderation is the only safe 
rock upon which to place the lever of 
influence. 

That mother who, in her anxiety for 
her children’s future, over-does in any 
line has less influence than she who 
does nothing. I believe it is dangerous 
for a parent to say, “You must!” or, 
“You shall!” to a child, for it is natur- 
al to rebel at command. I confess J 
did not think much about this unti! 
lately, but when three children, each 
different in disposition, tell me, in 
those heart to heart talks which re- 
veal all the height and depth of the 
purest love known to mortals, that one 
of my “You musts,” though always 
obeyed, is always met by a feeling of 
rebellion, I conclude it must be a trait 
common to our race, especially as | 
remember obeying orders myself, while 
I drew comfort from repeating, too low 
to be heard, a very defiant, “I won’t 
do it!” “I won’t do it!” 

Obedience must be enforced before 
a child’s reason is developed. After 
that period what can not be done by 
reguest, by the pointing out of differ- 
ent paths in life, the cultivation of 
love of good and hate of evil, can 
never be done by command. 

So, whatever we try to do, whether 
it be in the way of work or moral in- 
fluence, let us always remember the 
danger of over-doing. 


Thomas. A. H. J. 





CONCERNING JOSIAH ALLEN’S 
WIFE. 
a an 

In these days of investigation the 
peculiarities and secrets of noted peo- 
ple are public property. 

A cousin of Miss Marietta Holley 
tells a mutual friend some pretty 
things about this funny writer and the 
mutual friend tells it to me. It is hard 
to believe the fact that this jolly “Sa- 
mantha” has snowy hair, yet it is a 
fact. She is an affectionate woman 
and pets and loves everything on her 
farm. She and an older sister with 
a hired man live on their pretty coun- 
try place in peace and plenty. We 
surmise that the pen is mightier than 
the plow to make money in this case. 
Nowadays most callings and profes- 
sions are more lucrative than agricul- 
ture. They had a small farm in her 
youth, but from the proceeds of her 
labor she added more to it. One of 
the first purchases she made with her 
“writing money” was to buy her weary 
old mother an easy carriage and quiet 
horse. She now has recently built a 
handsome modern house and enjoys 
life and makes others happy. It is her 
custom to entertain through the sum- 
mer a number of working girls from 
New York. Then when they leave 
others take their places, thus she car- 
ries on the “fresh air’ work. In the 
old house where she wrote when a girl 
it was so dilapidated that sometimes 
the plaster would fall and hit her on 
the head as she worked away describ- 
ing the tribulations of “Samantha” 
with her verdant “man.” Her sister 
was at times annoyed with intrusions 
of strangers who were apt to drop in 
upon them. By this time Miss Holley 
was enjoying her well earned fame, 
and you see it brought a certain hin- 
drance with it. The public was curious 
to see this noted woman, but they were 
plain people and liked their own prl- 
vacy and wanted to be “let alone.” 

Miss (Marietta Holley generally 
spends her winters in New York. She 
is a special friend of Will Carleton and 
his wife. Her home is in Jefferson 
County, New York. 

MRS. D, PILLULE. 


A HOME-MADE REFRIGERATOR. 





If I had ice I should have a refriger- 
ator whether I had money or not. If 
I had money I should buy one, but if 
my purse was empty, as it usually is, 
I should make one like that a friend of 
mine has. She procured two boxes, 
one enough larger than the other to 
allow an air chamber all around. A 
hole was bored through the bottom of 
both and a piece of pipe inserted for 
drainage. The space was filled with 
sawdust; blocks were used for legs. 
The inside was furnished with shelves 
of slats and all given three coats of 
white paint. As the cold air descends, 
the ice was kept on one of the upper 
shelves. The top was not double, but 
lined with tin. A pan set beneath 
caught the drippings. 

Of course this was not equal to a 
regular refrigerator, but it was a fair 
substitute and saved innumerable trips 


to the cellar. 
MARME. 
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WHEN (MOTHER LOOKS. 





I ’member such a let of things 
What happened long ago, 

When me an’ Jim was six years old— 
An’ now we’re ten or so, 

But those that I remembers best— 
The ones I ’most can see— 

Are the things that used to happen 
When mother looked at me. 


One time in church, when me an’ Jim 
Was snickerin’ out loud— 

The minister was prayin’, an’ 
The people’s heads was bowed— 

We had the biggest kind of joke 
About a bumble-bee, 

But things got quiet pretty quick 
When mother looked at me. 


An’ then there’s some times when I think 
I’ve had such lots of fun, 

A-goin’ in swimmin’ with the boys 
Down there by Jones’ run, 

But when I get back home again— 
‘Just ’bout in time for tea— 

There’s a kind of different feelin’ comes 
When mother looks at me. 


That time when I was awful sick 
An’ the doctor shook his head, 

An’ evry time pa come around 
His eyes was wet an’ red, 

I ’member her hands on my face 
How soft they used to be— 

Somehow the pain seemed easier 
When mother looked at me. 


It’s funny how it makes you feel— 

I ain’t afraid of her, 
She’s ’bout the nicest person 

You'd find most anywhere, 
But the queerest sort of feeling, 
As queer as queer can be, 
Makes everything seem different 
When mother looks at me. 
YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


THE BOTTLE-FED BABY. 








During hot weather the  bottle-fed 
baby is apt to have a hard time of it. 
It is extremely difficult to provide it 
with milk that agrees perfectly with 
the little stomach. The bottle and rub- 
ber need constant attention if they 
are kept sweet and clean. Sometimes 
these are neglected and a close inspec- 
tion will reveal a shocking state of 
affairs, particularly if a tube is used 
in connection with the nipple through 
which to draw the milk. These tubes 
are veritable breeding places for bac- 
teria, because of the _ difficulty of 
cleansing them perfectly. A plain rub- 
ber nipple is best, put over the mouth 
of a half pint bottle. Several of 
these should be at hand and each time 
they are used they should be rinsed 
in cold water (turning the nipple wrong 
side out) then in hot soda water, then 
again in cold water and placed where 
they will keep sweet and clean until 
next time. Never allow milk to re- 
main in the bottle. 

Considerable attention is now being 
given to what is known as modified 
milk for infants. This is in some large 
cities furnished by philanthropic socie- 
ties for the use of the poor who are 
not so situated as to get pure milk for 
their children. Modified milk is pre- 
pared by mixing with it various ingre- 
dients which render it more easily di- 
gested. 

A child’s stomach requires exactly 
the right properties to be in the milk 
which it gets. Should there be _ too 
much fat in this, that is if the milk 
is too rich, the little stomach will not 
be able to digest it properly. In this 
case the bowels will be too loose, the 
superfluous fat keeping them in a 
state of constant irritation. Water 
may then be added, also a little sugar 
to counterbalance the excess of fat. 
Should the milk be too sweet the op- 
posite effect is produced and the child 
becomes nervous, and irritable, and 
the bowels costive. If the milk is not 
sufficiently rich a little cream may be 
added. 

A careful study of the case will en- 
able a mother to fit the food to the 
child so that it may be properly nour- 
ished, thus keeping the bowels in good 
condition and the health correspond- 
ingly so. 





SHOULD HAVE EACH A BED. 





My love, and admiration, for New 
York’s 400 was never very great, due, 
possibly, to the same cause that has 
antagonized Mrs. Bradley-Martin 
against the Duchess of Devonshire, 
namely, “no cards.” But there is one 
feature of their code that pleases me. 
It takes just four hundred beds to 
Sleep New York’s 400. 

If we may believe what we read, 
elegance poorly expresses some of 
these strangely devised couches of rest, 
yet I dare say that winged old hero, 
Morpheus, is no more indulgent to these 
Select few for all that. In fact we are 
led to believe that his partiality is 
shown to those who live by the sweat 
of the brow.” 

There may be a few people so organ- 
ized, so equally endowed that they may 
be bed-fellows without harmful re- 
sults, but oceans may roll between 





them. Continents divide such people, 
and in the problem of human magne- 
tism such ones are not likely to at- 
tract. 

It is not difficult to make us see, 


.and believe, that young children ought 


not to sleep with those older. Why? 
because the stronger will feed upon the 
weaker, and this is just as true of 
adults. One has not to look far to 
find strong, healthy husbands, frail 
unhealthy wives. It is but just to say 
that many men would gladly give from 
their abundant gtrength to build up 
their fragile companions, but the way 
is not clear to them. Tenderly they 
take them into their strong arms and 
are soon in that sound sleep that comes 
readily to the robust, but keenly awake 
are all those subtle, magnetic, agencies, 
taking from the weaker and giving to 
the stronger, the vitality, the nervous 
force so damaging to the giver—so in- 
vigorating to the receiver. 

I knew a woman whose tenure of 
life seemed short, yet organically she 
was sound. I suggested that she sleep 
alone. Her husband was mad, said I 
had better be otherwise employed than 
breaking up families; then as anger is 
contagious, I said, if he had no reason 
in him, he had better have a box stall 
in the barn. 

Sometimes you will find a physician 
honest enough to tell you these truths, 
but they advocate them less than they 
should Through the kindness of a 
friend, I once enjoyed the reading of 
a medical journal given entirely to 
confidential correspondence between 
physicians having cases in hand that 
baffied their own skill, and in these 
exchanges of council I often read: 
“See to it that your patient has no 
bed-fellow,” and they often advised 
separate apartments, so suspicious 
were these learned men of the thiev- 
ing tendencies of human magnetism. 

‘When sleep fails to restore, some- 
thing is wrong. When the morning 
finds the frame more weary than the 
evening it is time to look for the vam- 
pire that is sucking the substance. 
If it prove to be-the one nearest and 
dearest, seek rest elsewhere. One may 
innocently borrow what they can never 
pay; may live upon a life they value 
more than their own. 


Flint. LUCY SWIFT. 





SHORT STOPS. 





May S. writes: I have always found 
the Household such a wellspring of in- 
formation that I venture to ask a 
number of questions, feeling sure that 
some of its many readers can answer 
them satisfactorily. 

First: Can someone tell me just how 
to make “rye and Indian” bread like 
our grandmothers used to make? 

Second: Has anyone ever success- 
fully canned green peas in glass cans? 
If so, I would like to know just how 
i proceeded. 

Third: Will someone give me the 
names and addresses of some periodi- 
eals published especially for children 
between the ages of 5 and 10 years? 
I want something that will come with- 
in the reach of a very limited pocket- 
book. 

There are lots more things I want to 
know; but, lest some one should think 
me an animated interrogation point, 1 
will close for this time. 


Jennie writes: I wish to express my 
appreciation for the many helpful 
hints given weekly in the Household. 

I, too, turn to that page as soon as 
The Farmer comes. 

I can fully sympathize with Huldah 
Perking in the loss of her garden and 
sincerely hope that grasshoppers will 
not molest us this year. 

In the Household of June 5th, Wild 
Rose asks for a method of putting up 
citron for use in cake. I have pre- 
pared it by the following recipe for 
years. (See Contributed Recipes. Ed.) 

Mrs. Carrie E. S. writes: There is 
no part of The Farmer that I like bet- 
ter than the Short Stops column, and 
I think we ought all to contribute 
something for it. There are so many 
things there to help us and perhaps 
something which we could tell would 
help someone else. 

I want to tell you how I save much 
work in my sewing, of which I have 
a good deal to do. I do not baste my 


work, except the most particular parts 
on cotton goods. Of course nice 
dresses must be thoroughly basted. 
By pinning the seams, hems, etc., very 
good work can be done without this 
by pinning and creasing, if your ma- 
chine makes a stitch alike on both 
sides, as most of them do. I can make 
a whole dress of calico or gingham 
without using a needle and thread ex- 
cept for  buttonholes, basting in 
sleeves, collar, etc. I find this a great 
saving of time, and to me is perfectly 
satisfactory. I lay gathers on the 
bands, one stitch at a time, ahead of 
the needle. 





CANNING GREEN PEAS. 


This is a feat which few housewives 
have ever successfully accomplished, 
yet one concerning which frequent in- 
quiry is made through the various 
household journals. 

A writer in the Rural New Yorker 
Says she succeeded in doing this in 
the following manner: 

After shelling the peas, they are mix- 
ed with dry salt, about one handful of 
salt to the quart of peas. Let them 
stand two days, and then put peas and 
the brine that has formed in bottles, 
not necessarily preserve jars, shaking 
them well together. Then make some 
paper stoppers and put in the bottles, 
wrap them up in hay or straw, and 
place in the boiler. Fill in water 
enough to reach the necks of the bot- 
tles; then bring them to a boil and let 
boil till the peas being to look tender, 
generally half an hour. Lift the boiler 
off, leaving the bottles in till perfectly 
cold, when they are taken out. Screw 
on the tops, if preserve jars; if bottles, 
cork with new scalded corks, and seal 
with sealing wax. Place them upright 
in the cellar, and when wanted for use, 
put the peas in lukewarm water to 
soak over night; then prepare like 
fresh peas. By this method they lose 
none of their original flavor. 





CONTRIBUTED RECIPES. 





Farmers’ Stew.—Take a joint of beef, 
veal or mutton, place in plenty of cold 
water and cook slowly until tender, 
seasoning with salt and pepper. Half 
an hour before serving put in sufficient 
potatoes, halved or quartered, accord- 
ing to size. Have ready the dumplings 
prepared as follows: 





One quart of flour, a tablespoonful 
of butter or lard, two teaspoonfuls bak- 
ing powder and milk or water to make 
a batter so stiff it will just drop in 
lumps from a spoon. Drop these in 
fifteen minutes before serving and 
cover tightly. Boil continually until 
done. Thicken the water in the kettle 
for gravy and add butter if necessary. 
Serve all together on a platter. 

Cherry Roll.—Take one cup of sour 
milk or butfermilk, one level teaspoon- 
ful of soda, a little salt, a lump of 
shortening size of an egg and flour to 
make a soft dough. Roll out half an 
inch thick and cover with cherries 
freshly stoned, canred or dried. If 
canned drain off the juice. Roll up 
the dough like jelly cake and, tucking 
the ends in well, place on a pie tin and 
bake in a brisk oven half an hour. 
Place a cupful of the cherries in a 
basin with a cupful of juice (if canned) 
or water, a lump of butter half the 
size of an egg and sugar to make quite 
sweet. When boiling thicken with a 
spoonful of flour or cornstarch, stirred 
smooth with cold water. Cut the roll 
into slices and serve with the sauce. 

B. E.R. 





A correspondent sends the  follow- 
ing recipe for sassafras mead, a sum- 
mer beverage: 

Three and a half pounds of sugar, 
one and a half pints molasses, three 
quarts of boiling water, one-fourth 
ounce tartaric acid. When cool strain 
and add half an ounce essence of sas- 
safras. Put into bottles and keep in a 
cool place. For a drink put two tea- 
spoonfuls of this into a glass of ice 
water and add one-third teaspoonful 
of soda. Drink while foaming. Win- 
tergreen essence may be used in place 
of the sassafras, 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 





For a bee sting take a fresh tomato 
leaf and after crushing it bind or rub 
it upon the part stung. 

For ink spots dip the place in very 
hot tallow, allow it to cool, then wash 
out with soap and water. 

Don’t complain if the girls want to 
“fix up” their rooms, but rather en- 
courage them in the effort. A girl who 
takes pride in her room is very likely 
to take pride in keeping herself neat 
and tidy. Far rather this to extreine 
than the opposite. 








THE HEAT PLAGUE OF AUGUST, 1896. 


Mrs. Pinkham’s Explanation of the Untsual Number of Deaths and 
Prostrations Among Women. 


The great neat plague of Augusf, 1896, was not without its . 
One could not fail to notice in the long lists of cs 
the dead throughout this country, that so many of 5 
the victims were women in their thirties, and 


lesson. 


women between forty-five and fifty. 


The women who succumbed to the pro- 
tracted heat were women whose energies 
were exhausted by sufferings peculiar to 
their sex; women who, taking no thought 
of themselves, or who, attaching no im- 
portance to first symptoms, allowed their 


female system to become run down. 


Constipation, capricious appetite, restlessness, 
forebodings of evil, vertigo, languor, and weak- 
ness, especially in the morning, an itching 
sensation which suddenly attacks one at 
night, or whenever the blood becomes 
overheated, are all warnings. Don’t wait 
too long to build up your strength, that 
Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound has spe- 
cific curative powers. You cannot do better 
than to commence a course of this grand 


is now a positive necessity! 












? 


medicine. By the neglect 





of first symptoms you will see by the following letter what terrible suffering 
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got a bottle. 


me. 


came to Mrs. Craig, and how she was cured: 
“T have taken Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
, pound and think it is the best medicine for women in 
the world. I was so weak and nervous that I thought 
I could not live from one day to the next. 
lapsus uteri and leucorrhoea and thought I was go- 
ing into consumption. 
I would die.’ I had dragging pains in my back, burn- 
ing sensation down to my feet, and so many miserable 
People said that 1 looked like a dead 
Doctors tried to cure me, but failed. I had 
Za given up when I heard of the Pinkham medicine. I 


I had pro- 


1 would get so faint I thought 


I did not have much faith in it, but 
thought I would try it, and it made a new woman of 
I wish I could get every lady in the land to try it, for it did for me what 


doctors could not do.”—Mrs. SALLIE CkAIG, Baker’s Landing, Pa. 








ATTENTION! S12 


1,000 WASHING MACHINES. 


Regular Price, $6; Special Price for 30 
Days Only #2. Send $2 for Sample. 
Agency given. Write quick to 


EDWIN KNEELAND, Lansing, Mich. 





TEACHERS 


WANTED! 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times as many vacancies as members. Must have more members. 
Several plans; two plans give free registration; one plan GUARANTEES positions. 10cents pays for book, 


containing plans and a $500.00 love story of Coll 


Southern Teachers’ Bureau, 1 mew. r. O. M. Sutton, A. 
President and Manager. ) 69-71 Dearborn St., Chicago, 1)’ 


8. W. Cor. Main & 3d Sts., Louisville Ky. 


days. Nocharge to enor for recommending teachers , 


,) Sutton Teachers’ Bureau 


Northern vacancies Chicago office, Southern vacancies Louisville Office. One fee registers in both Offices. 
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Wife’s Right to Dispose of Her Sepa- 
rate Estate. — Subscriber, Belding, 
Mich.—My wife has a farm and I 
have worked it for twenty-five 
years and had all I raised. I built 
a house and barn and cleared some 
and paid the taxes, for which I took 
receipts in my own name. Can I hold 
the farm or any part of it, or can 
my wife sell it or control it in any 
way?—If the farm is your wife’s she 
ean do as she pleases with it. The 
fact that you have worked it and paid 
the taxes gives you no title. These 
acts you would be looked upon as hay- 
ing done as her agent. The constitu- 
tion and laws confer upon married 
women such absolute right to the dis- 
position of their own separate prop- 
erty that she may convey the home- 
stead by deed without the husband’s 
joining in the instrument. 


Misrepresentation an Excuse for 
Avoiding a Contract.—M. A. E., Paw 
Paw, Mich—An agent came to me 
to sell me stock in a factory to 
be built in the village. He stat- 
ed that they had $1,500 or §$2,- 
000 yet to raise within two more days, 
otherwise they would give the plan 
up. He read a list of names of those 
who had signed and also said two of 
my neighbors were going into it. I 
signed for one share. His statements 
were what induced me to sign. They 
were around selling stock for three 
or four weeks more and the two neigh- 
bors did not take any, nor did they 
ever say they would. I told some of 
the prominent members I did not find 
things as represented and could not 
take the stock. Can they hold me?— 
You say the false representations were 
what induced you to sign for a suare. 
As these representations were false 
and were of the essence of the con- 
tract there could have been no meet- 
ing of the minds of the parties, which 
is always essential to a valid contract. 
Your best course is to refuse to take 
the stock, or pay, and if they sue you 
bring the facts in defense. 


Bees Attacking Horses—Liability.—T. 
F. P., Mt. Clemens, Mich.—There ar: 
no statutory regulations as to the 1o- 
cation of bee hives. Bees are wild 
animals, and the general rule is that 
the owner is liable for all injuries 
done by them. Special circumstances 
may change this rule. The Supreme 
Court of New York has held that the 
owner of bees is not liable for any ac- 
cidental injury they may do. Thus. 
where, in an action against the owner 
of bees, for an injury done by them te 
horses while traveling along the high- 
way past the place where the bee 
were kept, it appeared that the hee- 
had been kept in the same situatior 
for eight or nine years, and there w2 
no proof of any injury ever having 
been done by them; but, on the con- 
trary, witnesses residing in the neig] 
borhood testified that they had passe: 
the place frequently without molest: 
tion. It was held that this rebutte 
the idea of any notice of the defendant, 
either as to nature of bees, or that i 
was dangerous to keep them in th 
location, and that defendant was n 
liable. This illustrates circumstances 
‘which may constitute an exception 1 
the general rule. 


Deepening Stream for Drainage— 
‘Crossing Railroad—Expense of Cul- 
vert.—R, L. H., Lansing, Mich.—A rail- 
road company in building an expensive 
stone arch bridge over a stream of liv- 
ing water, extends a solid concrete 
foundation clear across the stream, the 
top of this foundation being on a level 
‘with the original or natural bed of the 
stream. ‘Residents now wish to con- 
struct a drain that will require a low- 
ering of the bed of the stream at the 
railroad of three feet below the top 
of the foundation. Who is to make this 
opening, and at whose expense?—Un- 
der drainage act approved June 2, 
1897, and ordered to take immediate 
effect, a stream may be considered as 
a drain and may be deepened by the 
same formalities as required for es- 
tablishment. Sections 16 and 17 of 
the act cover the above question. It 
is the duty of the railroad, upon 30 
days written notice, to make and main- 
tain the necessary opening through 
their roadbed, and to build and main- 
tain a suitable culvert. Refusal or 
neglect to make opening is punished by 
penalty of $10 a day for each day’s 
refusal or neglect, 





Railroad Fences—What is Necessary 
to Meet the Legal Requirements.—P. 
C., Homer, Mich.—The C., J. & M. 
R. R. runs diagonally across my 
farm. The fences are very poor, hav- 
ing posts 16 feet apart and six very 
loose barbed wires. Hogs and sheep 
can get through easily and even cows 
have done so. What is a legal rail- 
road fence, and how can I make them 
repair their fences?—A legal railroad 
fence shall not be less than 4% feet 
high. The posts shall be of cedar, tam- 
arack or oak not less than seven feet 
in length and five inches in diameter, 
to be set not less than 2% feet in the 
ground at a distance apart of not more 
than 8 feet from center to center. If 
it is constructed of barbed wire it 
shall be made as follows: At the 
hight of 4 inches from the ground, a 
barbed fence wire; at 9 inches from 
the ground, a second barbed wire; at 
14 inches from the ground, a third; at 
20-inches a fourth; at 28 inches a fifth; 
at 37 inches a sixth; and at 48 inches 
from the ground, a six-inch pine or 
hemlock fence Loard capped with a 
six-inch pine or hemlock fence board. 
Such wires and strips to be properly 
strained, and the posts sufficiently 
braced where necessary to prevent the 
wires from becoming loose or sagging, 
and the wires to be securely fastened 
to the posts with sufficient staples. 
Other fences are allowed if they “are 
not less than 41%4 feet high and are of 
equal durability and strength,” and 
have the written approval and endorse- 
ment of the commissioner of railroads. 
If the fences of which you speak are 
not in proper condition you should 
bring the matter to the attention of 
the commissioner of railroads and he 
will investigate. His decision is final 
and binding. 


th 


There have been some sharp changes in 
wheat values since a week ago, but prices 
are close to the range then reported. The 


market is in a rather excited state, with 
cash wheat scarce and at a good margin 
over futures. The near approach of the 
time when the new crop will be available 
naturally makes everybody cautious, It 
appears to be accepted that our wheat 
crop will be a pretty full one, while that 
of Europe will be shorter than usual. As 
to the final range of values, no one can 
possibly be certain what they will be. 
The following tabite exhibits the daily 
closing sales of spot wheat in this mar- 


ket from July 1 to July 22, inclusive: 
No. 1 No. 2 ge 3 








arkets. 





WHEAT. 


“ 
“ 
“ 


The following is a record of the cios- 
ing prices on the various deals in futures 
each day during the past week: 

July Aug. 
Thy 725% 
726 
735% 
Te 
717% 


Friday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 77 7 75% 

The visible supply of wheat in the Unit- 
ed States and Canada on Saturday last 
was 15,324,000 bu, as compared with 46,743,- 
000 bu at the same date a year ago. The 
decrease as compared with the previous 
week is 1,285,000 bu. The visibte supply is 
the smallest ever known at this season of 
the year, but will soon begin to increase 
through arrivals of the new crop from the 
southwest. 

The official report of the Russian crop 
indicates ..at winter wheat is generally 
good in the west and southwest, and un- 
satisfactory in the southeast and east, 
and most unsatisfactory in the northeast. 
The spring wheat crop is much better, 
and may be considered good in the west, 
southwest, northwest and north, but poor 
in the east, southeast and central prov- 
inces. 

The Minneapolis Market Record says 
there is not any reason to expect low 
prices for wheat in the next crop year; 
but neither is there any crop news to in- 
duce any sensational advance. It says, 
however, that speculation can make sen- 
sational advances in value just as well as 
short crops, and there may be specula- 
tion. As it is rumored that Pillsbury, 
the Minneapolis miller, controls two- 
thirds of the visible supply of wheat, it 
may be that speculation has begun in 
earnest. If so,-it 1s the early bird that 
will secure the greatest advantage. 

A cable from Buda-Pesth, the great 
milling center, says of the Austro-Hun- 
garian grain crops: It is estimated that 
the yield of wheat will be 28,000,000 to 
29,000,000 metric hundredweight, as com- 
pared with 38,000,000 metric hundredweight 
in 1896; that of rye, 10,300,000 metric hun- 
dredweight, against 13,400,000 last year; 





barley, 9,300,000, against 12,900,000, and oats, 
8,700,000, against 10,900,000. 

It was reported in New York this week 
that freight room was chartered there 
for wheat for Mediterranean ports, the 
first time since 1880. 

Bulgaria is said to be considering the 
advisability of prohibiting exports of 
wheat, as the crop is 45,000,000 bu. short. 
Austria-Hungary is said to be buying 
wheat freely in Germany. 

The Dixie Miller, Nashville, Tenn., says: 
“We have reports this week from all 
parts of the south which indicate that 
the present wheat crop is perhaps the 
largest ever harvested, while the quality 
is perfect. Threshing is about completed 
in Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Tennes- 
see and North Carolina, while it is being 
retarded some by rains farther north. 
Farmers express a disappointment at the 
prices they are getting for wheat, and 
are not selling very freely, but are hold- 
ing for better figures.” 

Receipts of new wheat at St. Louis and 
Kansas City are running considerably 
larger than was anticipated, and the 
stock is of excellent quality, so much so, 
in fact. that there is a much better de- 
mand for it than there otherwise would 
be. 
The Liverpool Corn Trade News says 
that the returns for June indicated a con- 
sumption of only 25,000 sacks of flour per 
week in London during June. against a 
weekly average of 50,000 sacks for the 
whole year. The consumption of bread- 
stuffs in the United Kinedom during June 
was equal to about 2.880.000 bu. weekly, 
arainst 3,520,000 bu. weekly during June, 
1896 


The Buenos Ayres Standard of June 7 
says that according to reports from Santa 
Fe and Buenos Ayres, the area under 
crops this vear in Argentina is greater 


than that of last year. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


BUTTER. 

There is little new to be said of the 
market. Perhaps really choice butter is 
in a little better position than a week 
azo, as shown by the advance in quo- 
tations of choice creamery. But there is 
a large amount of ordinary stock in store 
here, and coming forward, which is a dif- 
ficult problem for the trade to handle. 
Really prime dairy will always sell above 
current quotations, but the amount re- 
ceived is very small. Quotations in this 
market are as follows: Creamery, 14@l5c; 
prime dairy, 11@12c; fair to good, 9@10c; 
common stock, 6@8c. At Chicago the 
market is quoted quiet, steady and un- 
changed, with receipts ample, and consid- 
erable of undesirable quality. Quotations 
in that market on Thursday were as fol- 
lows: Creameries, extras, 14%4c; firsts, 
1214€@13%c; seconds, nY%at2c. Dairies, 
extras, 12c; firsts, 10@1lc; seconds. 9c; 
packing stock, fresh, 8c. The New York 
market this week is hardly so active, and 
white the best grades of creamery are 
held with some firmness, all medium and 
lower qualities are weak and slow. While 
receipts show some decrease, the demand 
from both the home and export trade is 
less active, and stock is accumulating. 
The hot weather also has affected the 
quality of much of the receipts. Quota- 
tions in that market on Thursday were as 
follows: Creamery, extras, per lb. 15c; do 
firsts, 14¢c; do thirds to seconds, 11@13c; 
state dairy tubs, extras, 14c; do firsts, 
12%@13c; do thirds to seconds, 10@12c; do 
tings and irregular pkgs, 10@18c; Western 
imitation creamery, fancy, 12@12%c: do 
firsts, 10%4@1le; do seconds, 9%@l0c; West- 
ern factory, June-packed, extras, 10%c; 
do current packings, firsts, 94@10c; fac- 
tory, seconds, 84@9c; do thirds, 7@8c. 

At the Utica Board on Monday last, 60 
packages of creamery were sold at lé6c. 
Last week the range was 15%@l6c, and 
for the corresponding day last year, 
154@15%ke. 

At Little Falls on Monday last, farm 
dairy butter sold at a range of 14@lic per 
lb. 


CHEESE. 

The local cheese market is quiet and 
rather weak, with quotations on best full 
creams ranging from 7 to 7c per lb. 
Other markets are also showing signs of 
weakness. At Chicago we note a decline 
on several grades since a week ago, and 
the market is reported dull. Quotations 
in that market on Thursday were as fol- 
lows: Young Americas, 7%4@8c; twins, 6% 
@74; cheddars, 6%4@7%4c; Swiss, 8@94ec; 
limburger, 54%@7%c; brick, 5@6c. At New 
York the market is not in good shape, and 
we note a further shading of values. The 
N. Y. Tribune says in its review of the 
market: ‘‘At the close on Tuesday the 
late arrivals are again showing irregular 
quality and further weakness has again 
developed. Occasional exceptionally fancy 
lots of colored were taken by particular 
buyers at 75gc, but exporters as a rule re- 
fused to consider anything above 7\éc, and 
average best lots available freely offered 
at that price. Large white was especially 
dull and average best lots freely offered 
at 7%c, with buyers rarely offering more 
than 74c, market closing weak and un- 
settled.”” Quotations in that market on 
Thursday were as follows: State, full 
cream, large, fancy, colored, 7%c; do 
white, 74@7%c; do choice, 7@7%c; do fair 
to good, 64%@6%c; do common, 6@64c; do 
sinall, colored, fancy, 74@7%c; do white, 
7@74c; do choice, 6%c; do fair to good, 64 
@6%; light skims, choice, 5%4@5%c; part 
gg Maggie 5c; do en to prime, 4@ 

o common to fair, 3@3%c; } 
skims, 2@3c. + ho 

At the Utica Board on Monday last 10,- 
230 boxes were sold at a range of 6%@7%c, 
as compared with 6%@7%c the previous 
week. At the same date last year the 
range was 64@6\c. 

At Little Falls on Monday 5,674 boxes 
were sold at a range of 6%@7c, as com- 
pared with 6%@i7c the previous week. 

At Liverpool on Thursday the finest 
white and colored American cheese were 
quoted at 40s. per cwt; a week ago the 
quotations were 4s. per cwt, showing a 
decline of ls. per cwt during the week. 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 


Detroit, July 22, 1897. 


FLOUR—Quotations on jobbers’ 
barrels are as follows: , st 


ight: 00 eG. 50 





CORN—No 2, 26%c; No. 3, 26c; No 2 yel- 
at =: rgd erage ec. 
’ o, 2 white, 24c; No 3, 22%c; 
mixed, 23c; No. 2, 2014c. Me; Nght 
RYE—Quoted at 384c for No. 2. 
BEANS—Quoted at 62@65c per bu in car 


lots. 

BUTTER—Quoted as follows: Cream- 
ery, 14@l5c; choice dairy, 11@12c; fair to 
oy gai 9@10c; ordinary grades, 6@8c 

er Ib. 

EGGS—Quoted at 8%@9l4c, accord 
condition in large lots; small lots, i 

- lmediionaed quoted at $2.50@3.00 per 


CHERRIES—$1@1.25 per bu. 

FLUMS—Wild goose, $1 per 24-quart 
case. 

SMALL FRUITS—Red raspberries, $1.75 
@2.% per bu; blackberries, $1.25@1.40 per 
bu; black raspberries, $1.25 per bu; govuse- 
berries, 75c@$1 per bu; red currants, $1.25 
ee De: neo currants, $1.50 per bu. 

w—Michigan suoted a 

Pep, crate, poe 

UITS—Evaporated a ‘ 
44%4@5c; evaporated peaches, 9c; aul ae: 
PION YOu 

uoted at 11@12c i 
for white, and 9@10c ok = 
tracted, 5@6c per Ib. At Chicago it is 
quoted as follows: White clover, choice 
11@12%c; imperfect comb, 7@9c. ’ ; 

POULTRY—Live quoted as_ follows: 
Spring chickens, 11@12c; fowls, choice 
young stock, 7@7%c; old roosters, 4@5c: 
turkeys, light weight, 9@10c; ducks, choice 
young, 9@10c. At Chicago quotations are 
as follows: Turkeys, 6@7c; chickens 
hens, 7c; ducks, 6@6%c; geese, $3.50@5 


per doz. 
DRESSED VEAL—Quoted at 6@7c for 
ordinary to good carcasses, and 7%4@8c for 


taOROV IS 

TISIONS—Mess pork, $3.50 pe if 
short cut mess, $9.75; short ene ee 
compound lard, 4c; family lard, 414c; ket- 
tle lard, 54%4c; smoked hams, 9%4@10c; ba- 
con, 744@7%c; shoulders, 6%c; picnic hams, 
7c; extra mess beef, $7.25; plate beef, $7.75. 

COFFEE—City prices are as follows: 
Rio, roasting, 15c; fair, 16c; good, 18@19c: 
prime, 20c; choice, 22@28c; fancy, 24c; Mar- 
acaibo, roasted, 25c; Santos, roasted, 2éc; 
Mocha, roasted, 29c; Java, 29c, : 

HARDWAKE—Wire nails, $1.55; steel 
cut nails, $1.55 per cwt, new card; axes, 
single bit, bronze, $5; double bit, bronze, 
$8.50; single bit solid steel, $6; double bit, 
solid steel, $9.50 per doz.; bar iron, 
$1.40; carriage bolts, 75 per cent off 
list; tire bolts, 70 and 10 per cent off 
list; painted barb wire, $1.65; galvanized 
do, $1.85 per cwt; single and double 
strength glass, 70 per cent off list; sheet 
iron, No 24, $2.50 per cwt, galvanized, 75 
and 10 per cent off list; No 1 annealed 
wire, $1.40 rates. 

OILS—Raw linseed, 31c; boiled linseed, 
338c per gal, less 1c for cash in ten days; 
extra lard oil, 42c; No 1 lard oil, 33c; wa- 
ter white kerosene, 8%4c; fancy grade, 
11%c; deodorized stove gasoline, 7%c; tur- 
pentine, 324%4c per gal in bbl lots; in less 
quantities, 38@40c per gal. 

HAY—Best timothy in car lots, $10 per 
ton; rye straw, $5.25; wheat and oat siraw 
$4.50 per ton. : 

HIDES—No. 1 green, 6c; No. 1 cured, 7c; 
No. 2 green, 5c; No. 2 cured, 6c; No. 1 
cured calf, 7c; No. 2 cured calf, 5%c; No. 
1 green calf, 7c; No. 2 green calf, 5c per 
lb; sheepskins, 60@x0c each. 

WOOL—Unwashed fine, 1@12c; un- 
washed medium, 15@16c; washed fine, 
15@16c; washed medium. 18@19c per Ib. 





DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
Michigan Central Stock Yards, 


Detroit, Mich., July 22, 1897. 

iid CATTLE. 

eceipts of cattle Thursd NG 
through, 97; on sale, 480; as compared with 

one week ago. The quality was not 
as good as last week. Trade was active. 
and all changed hands at about. last 
week's price, $4.10 was highest price paid 
— ll steers, av 1,09 Ibs; but the bulk 
2 aoned hands at prices ranging from 
. to $3.90; bulls, light to good butchers 
$2.50 to $3.00; stockers, $3.00 to $3.60; feed- 
™ $3.65 to $4.00. Veal calves—Receipts, 

+ one week ago, 135; active but lower: 
— mostly at $4.75 to $5.25 per 100 Ibs. 
a need pret — ones fairly active at 

> m > e 
— ee to $38.00." nie 

anbuskirk sold Kamme 
eee Sows ry 1055 at $2.50 ard © mined 

av at $3.20; 

oy Pag! 666 at 3.50 sctctmesipiaaliee 

ar B sold G W Robinson 8 steers 
av 890 at $4.00; to Black 2 fat cows av 113) 
at $3.50 and 2 do av 940 at $2.75: also a fat 
bull to Schemanski weighing 880 at $3.00. 
eed sold Robinson 2 steers av 715 at 


H H Howe sold Caplis & 
str eign of A at $2.25 rt ner 
Vv a 00; d i 

av 6 at $3.60. $3.00; to Mohr 2 heifers 
urden sold Mich Beef Co 13 mixed 

butchers av 900 at $3.1 I 

ing at Ms $3.15 and a bull weigh 
orburn sold Mason 6 mixed 

av 825 at $3.65 and 2 bulls av 300 vat $250: 

oe 2 fat cows to Fitzpatrick av i115 at 


Robb sold Caplis & Co 3 mixed t f 
lags at $3.50 and 11 fat cows. at Gl at 
Ward sold Marx 7 mixed butchers av 
660 at $3.00 and a cow weighing 1030 at 


75. 

Davis sold Schleicher 13 mixed butchers 
=f on $3.25 and 3 bulls to Mason av 570 
Taggart sold Mich B ed 
butchers av 1029 at $3.50." ne deateest 
_ Prucha sold Black a fat cow weighing 
s? at $3.50 and 1 do weighing 1,220 at 


85. 

Oversmith sold Mich Beef Co 8 mixed 
butchers av 913 at $3.35 and 4 cows and 
bulls av 1067 at $3.00, 

Reason sold Fitzpatrick 3 cows av 1,133 
at aad and 2 steers to Sullivan av 1,005 at 


Spicer & Merritt sold Sullivan 4 stockers 
av 690 at $3.35. 

Luckie sold Mich Beef Co 6 mixed 
butchers av 946 at $3.50 and 2 cows av 
1,055 at $3.00. 

Roe & Holmes sold Sullivan a fat bull 
weighing 1,650 at $3.00, 2 do to Robinson av 
1,215 at $2.60, 13 mixed butchers av 890 at 











eer 
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$3.40, 8 do av 887 at $3.75 and 2 do av 160 
at $3.15; to Kammen 8 do av 663 at $3.50 and 
11 do to Black av 988 at $3.50; to Cook & 
Fry 5 do av 674 at $3.35 and 4 do av 690 at 
$3.35; to Sullivan 11 steers av 1,09% at $4.10, 
21 do av 990 at $3.80 and 2 bulls av 350 at 


50. 
om & Merritt sold Mich Beef Co 2 
feeders av 845 at $3.75. 2 mixed butchers 
a at $3.00 and a fat cow av 1,060 at 


Clark & B sold Mich Beef Co, 2 stockers 
av 530 at $3.00. 

L S Sprague sold Sullivan 11 steers and 
heifers av 962 at $3.90, 2 fat cows av 1,300 
at $3.00 and a bull to Magee weighing 800 
at $2.60. 

Thorburn sold Mich Beef Co 2 sausage 
bulls av 1,175 at $2.70. 

Ward sold Magee 4 light bulls av 475 at 


-30- 
Ted Wilson sold Mich Beef Co 14 steers 
and heifers av 928 at $3.75, 2 stockers av 
480 at $3.00, 5 cows av 1,314 at $2.75 and a 
bull weighing 740 at $2.50. 

Davies sold Sullivan 2 steers av 935 at 


3.55. 
Taggart sold Mich Beef Co 9 steers av 
J t $3.65. 
—. . M sold Canlis & Co 9 mixed 
butchers av 883 at $3.30 and a canner 
weighing 810 at $2.00. 
Robb aid same 4 steers av 1,070 at $4.00. 
Messer sold same 11 fair butcher steers 
70. 
av fe at % Pline sold Magee 2 canners 
av 700 at $2.00, 6 stockers to Mich Beef Co 
av 621 at $3.50 and 12 mixed butchers av 
t $3.15. 
ig sold Caplis & Co 9 steers av 851 
at $3.70 and a bull weighing 1,000 at $2.75. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Receipts Thursday, 773; one week ago, 
882. There is no improvement to note in 
quality. Market fairly active and_un- 
changed; range of prices: Lambs, $4,50 to 
$5.00: yearlings and good mixed lots, $4.00 
to $4.40; a to good mixed butchers, 

B sold Monaghan 26 mixed 
butchers av_79 Ibs at &2 45. 

Spicer & M sold same 36, most lambs, av 
69 Ibs at $4.60, and 9 mixed butchers av 
7 Ibs at $3.00. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 49 
mixed butchers av 58 at $3.25, and 12 av 
91 lbs at $4.60, 

Joe McMullen sold Hammond, Standish 
& Co 51 mixed butchers av 73 lbs at $4.09. 

Messer sold Monaghan 12 lambs av 60 
Ths at $4.75, and 10 common av 105 Ibs at 


$3.00. 

Ward sold Fitzpatrick 44, most year- 
lings, av 70 Ibs at $4.15. 

Patrick & Pline sold Mich Beef Co 13 
lambs av 61 Ibs at $4.75. 

Reason sold Monaghan 39 lambs av 54 
lbs at $4.50, and 21 mixed av 78 lbs at $3.25. 

Davies sold Wreford 110 mixed av 82 lbs 


at $3.25. 

Horne sold Fitzpatrick 33 lambs av 73 
lbs at $5.00, and 10 mixed av 90 Ibs at $3.35. 

Vanbuskirk sold Monaghan 17 mixed av 
63 lbs at $4.00. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 104 mixed 
av 70 lbs at $3.40; to Fitzpatrick 27 do av 
103 at $3.40, and 29 lambs av 69 Ibs at $5.00. 

HOGS. 

Thursday’s receipts numbered 2,443; from 
the west direct to packers, 848; on sale, 
1,595; as compared with 1,621 one week 
ago. Trade opened active and higher; 
early sales were made at an advance of 
25e to 27l4c over closing price last Friday; 
later lost 2%c, closing steady and strong 
2c higher. Range of prices: $3.75 to 
$3.8714, mostly $3.80 to $3.85; stags one-third 
off; roughs, $3 to $3.40; pigs, $3.75 to $4. 

Sprague sold R S Webb 29 av 191 at $3.80. 

Burden sold same 55 av 174, 16 av 172 and 
15 av 214 at $8.85. 

Patrick & Kline sold Hammond, S & Co 
50 av 227 at $3.80. 

Oversmith sold same 108 av 184 at $3.85, 

Roe & Holmes sold same 55 av 259, 9 av 
177, 11 av 202, 47 av 190, 55 av 174 and 68 av 
196, all at $3.85. 

Carrier & R sold same 57 av 204 and 116 
av 185 at $3.85. 

J McMullen sold Parker, W & Co 53 av 
197 at $38.80. 

Vanbuskirk sold same 45 av 170 at $3.75. 
Kelsey sold same, 20 av 174 at $3.40. 
Ward sold same, 90 av 232 at $3.75. 

— sold Hammond, S & Co 19 av 200 
t $3.80. 

Brooks sold same 93 av 192 at $3.80. 
aun sold same 12 av 205 and 62 av 206 


Thorburn sold same 38 av 203 and 71 av 
196 at $3.85. 
Clark & B sold same 2% av 203 at $3.75. 
Horne & R sold same 47 av 215 at $3.8214. 
Miller sold same 72 av 198 at $3.85. 
White sold same 18 av 165 at $3.80. 
H H Howe sold Parker, W & Co 15 av 
225 at $3.75, 
Luckie sold same 38 av 154 at $3.80. 
Purdy sold RK S Webb 11 av 159 at $3.80. 
O Nichols sold same 72 av 187 at $3.85. 
Spicer & M sold same 61 av 201 at $3.87%. 


a 
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OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 





East Buffalo, July 22, 1897. 

Cattle.—Receipts of cattle on Monday 
last were 5,720, as compared with 5, 348 the 
Same day the previous week, and sh.p- 
ments were 4,656, as compared with 5,U82 
for the same day the previous week. ‘The 
market on Monday opened with a fair 
supply of cattle, and values 10@lic higner 
on the most desirable classes. Bulls and 
stockers were the only grades to show 
any weakness. The export demand was 
better. Since Monday the market has 
held about steady. Veal calves are ac- 
tive and firm, and receipts light. Quota- 
tions in that market on Wednesday were 
as follows: Export and shipping steers— 
Prime to extra choice fin.shed steers 1,250 
to 1,400 lbs, $4.65@4.85; prime to cho.ce 
steers 1,200 to 1,400 lbs, $4.60@4.70; good io 
choice fat steers 1,20 to 1,400 lbs, $4.r5@ 
4.55; good to choice fat smooth steers 1,100 
to 1,200 lbs, $4.10@4.25; green coarse and 
rough fat steers 1,100 to 1,450 Ibs, $3..0@ 
3.90, Butchers’ native cattle.—Fat smooth 
dry fed steers 1,050 to 1,150 Ibs, $4.15@4.40; 
fat smooth dry fed light steers 900 to 1,000 
lbs, $3.90@4.10; green steers thin to half 
fattened 1,000 to 1,400 Ibs, $3.50@3.75; choice 
Smooth fat heifers, $4@4.30; fair to good 
heifers, $3.40@3.85; light thin half fat heif- 
ers, $2.85@3.25; good smooth well fattened 
butcher cows, $3.40@3.75; fair to good 
butcher cows, $2.85@3.25; common old 
Cows, $2.40@2.85; common to fair lots, 
—— cows, heifers, and thin steers half 
attened, $2.35@3.25, Native stockers, feed- 





ers, bulls and oxen.—Feeding steers, good 
style weight and quality, $3.50@3.75; feed- 
ing steers common to only fair, $3.25@3.40; 
good quality yearling stock steers, $3.5u@ 
3.75; stock heifers common to choice, $2.65 
@2.85; stock steers cull grades and throw 
outs, $2.65@2.90; export weight bulls, fat 
and smooth, $.40@3.65; good fat smooth 
butchers bulls, $3.15@3.40; fair to good 
sausage bulls, $2.85@3.25; thin and common 
bulls, $2.25@2.75; stock bulls, $2.50@2.75; fat 
smooth young oxen, to good lots fit for 
export, $3.90@4.40; fair to fairly good part- 
ly fattened young oxen 3.80; old 
common and poor oxen, $2 25@3.50. Milch 
cows.—Milkers strictly fancy $35@48; milk- 
ers good to choice, $26@32; milkers poor to 
fair, $18@22; springers strictly fancy, $35@ 
45; springers fair to good quality, $25@32; 
common milkers and springers, $14@20; 
old rimmer cows, $8@12. Veal calves.— 
Veals prime to extra, $5.50@5.75; veais good 
to cho ce, $5@5.25; veal calves common to 
fair, $4@4.75; heavy fed and buttermilk 
calves as to quality, $2.50@3.75. On Thurs- 
day the market ruled steady at about 
Monday’s range of prices. 


Sheep and Lambs—Receipts Monday 
were 12,400, as compared with 6,300 the pre- 
vious Monday; shipments were 9,600, as 
compared with 4,200 same day the pre- 
vious week. The market on Monday 
opened dull and lower on both sheep and 
lambs, although receipts were not at all 
heavy. Since Monday the market has not 
shown any improvement; in fact, lambs 
have shown a further decline, owing to 
light demand, and eastern markets being 
well supplied. There is very little export 
demand. Quotations on Thursday were 
as follows: Native yearling lambs.— 
Fancy handy selections, $4.25@$4.50; good 
to choice, $4@4.15; fair to good 65 to 70 
lbs, $3.65@4; common to good culls, $3@3.50; 
export yearlings 95 to llv Ibs, $4@4.25. 
Spring lambs.—Good to fancy, $5.25@5.50; 
fair to good, $4.75@5; culls and common, 
$4@4.50. Native clipped sheep.—Prime to 
fancy wethers, $3.90@4; good to choice 
handy sheep, $3.50@3.75; common to fair, 
$3@3.50; culls and common, $2@2.75; good to 
extra heavy export cl.pped mixed sheep 
to prime wethers, $3.75@4.25. On Thurs- 
day the market was quiet, with a decline 
on lambs of 10@l5c, an sheep about 
steady. 

Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last 
were 26,250, as compared with 15,980 for the 
same day the previous week; and ship- 
ments were 18,900, as compared with 14,10) 
for the same day the previous week. With 
receipts on Monday much heavier than on 
the same day the previous week, there 
was an advance in prices of 5c@luc, with 
light weights show.ng the most advance. 
The market held firm all day, and closed 
strong with everything sold. Since Mon- 
day, with favorable reports from the 
west, and light receipts, the market has 
ruled active, firm and higher. Quotations 
in that market at the close on ‘Lhursday 
were as follows: Good to choice light 
medium grades 180 to 190 lbs, $4.10@4.2u; 
good to choice p.gs and light yorkers 125 
to 150 lbs, $4.25@4.30; mixed packing grades 
185 to 200 lbs, $3.90@3.95; good to prime 
heavy hogs of 270 to 300 lbs, $3.85; rough 
common to good, $3.20@3.40; stags common 
to good, $2.2@3; pigs light 10s to 120 lbs 
good to prime corn fed lots, $4.25@4.30; p.gs 
thin to fair light weight of 70 to 100 ibs, 
$3.75@4.15; pigs, skips and common light 
and undesirable lots, $3.50@3.75. Thursday 





the market ruled slow and _ lower; 
yorkers sold at $4.15@4.20; medium 
weights, $3.80@3.90. 

CHICAGO. 


Union Stock Yards, July 22, 1897. 

Cattle.—Receipts for last week were 49,- 
510 head, as compared with 45,813 for the 
same week last year. Up to and including 
Wednesday of this week, receipts have 
been 433,735, against 36,075 for the same 
days last week. ‘The market hag ruled 
quiet and easy all week, with values 
showing little change since our last re- 
port. As compared with a week ago, 
heavy steers are a shade lower and in 
light demand, while prime fat cows and 
heifers, and smooth light steers, such as 
local‘ butchers preter tor their trade, are 
in gooa demand and firm. Common stock, 
such as light thin steers, cows and 
heifers, are somewhat lower. Stockers 
and feeders sell well when of good qual- 
ity, one bunch reaching $4.4. Corn-ted 
Texans and westerns are in iarge supply 
and weak, The extreme range on Ss.eer 
cattle Wednesday was $3.iowa.lo, with 
only a tew seiling at the iatter figure; 
stockers and feeders, $3.Uow4.25; cows, $2@ 
4; heifers, $3.20@4.20; buils, $2.25@3.50. Veal 
calves were a shade nigher than last 
week selling at a range of $4.25@6.76. 
Thursday’s estimated receipts were 8,000; 
market steady at Wednesday’s prices, 


Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts last week 
were 73,605, as compared with 66,174 for 
the same week last year. Up to and in- 
cluding Wednesday of this week, receipts 
have been 42,368, as compared with 40,489 


for the same days last week, an 
increase of over 2,000. Monday the 
market opened active with an ad- 


vance of 10c on sheep, and lambs strong 
to a trifle higher. All offered were taken, 
and the close was firm. Common native 
sheep, including old ewes, sold at $3.40@ 
3.75; prime native wethers, $4@4.25; prime 
native clipped lambs and yearlings, $4@ 
4.60; grass westerns, $3.50@3.80; western 
exports, $4; grass feeders, $2.85; cull and 
common native lambs, $3.50@3.75; prime 
native spring lambs, $5@5.50. Since Mon- 
day the market has tended downward. 
Wednesday lambs sold lower, while sheep 
showed a decline of 15@25c, and very dull. 
The ordinary run of native sheep sold at 
$3.50@3.85; something better in the native 
line, $4@4.25; native clipped lambs and 
yearlings, $4@4.50; common range grass- 
ers, $3.60@3.75; good range grassers, $3.85 


@4; range yearlings, $4@4.25; range feed- | 


ers, $2.73@3; common and cull native 
spring lambs, $3.50@3.75; top spring native 
lambs, $4.75@5.25. Receipts were estimated 
at 11.000 Thursday, with the market steady 
and unchanged. 

Hogs.—The receipts of hogs last week 
were 140,816, as compared with 108,752 the 
previous week, and 110,827 for the cor- 
responding week in 1896. Up to and in- 
cluding Wednesday of this week, receipts 
have been 63,854, as compared with 95,a48, 
a decrease of 32,000 head. Monday the 
market opened active and at an advanze 
of 5c over the close of last week. Every-- 


thing was taken, and last sales were at 
top prices. Sales were made at the fol- 
lowing range: Rough packers, $3.20@3.30 
prime heavy packers and good mixed, 
$3.45@3.55; prime mediums and __ butcher 
weights, $3.55@3.60; prime light, $3.60@3.65. 
Since Monday vaiues have been advanc- 
ing, and on Wednesday were 15@25c high- 
er than on the same day last week. 
Rough and common packers sold at $3.25 
@3.50; prime heavy packers and good 
mixed, $3.70@3.75; prime mediums and 
butcher weights, $3.80@3.85; prime light, 
$3.80@3.85. Estimated receipts on Thursday 
were 30,000. Market quoted 5@10c lower. 
Sales were at the following range: Light, 
-60@3.80; mixed, $3.55@3.75; heavy, $3.35@ 
3.75; rough, $3.35@3.45. 
ADD BUFFALO. 





GIVES PERFECT SATISFACTION. 





The following letter has been re- 
ceived from a purchaser of one of the 
oil stoves which are offered to any of 
the readers of the Michigan Farmer: 
Lawrence Pub. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

. Galesburg, Mich., July 19, 1897. 

Dear Sirs—The Blue Flame oil stove 
which I ordered from you, came in 
due time and after giving it a thor- 
ough test for ten days, I can say that 
it gives perfect satisfaction. I saved 
just $2.50 by ordering through you. 


I am yours respectfully. 
wi a A. WOOD. 


“THEN WHY 1S A BANK?” 








A young German immigrant, who 
had not a dollar in the world and no 
relatives, friends or acquaintances in 
America, worked his way westward 
from New York until he reached a 
small town in Ohio, where he secured 
a position as clerk in a flour and feed 
store and went to work. In al‘nost an 
incredibly short time he learned the 
English language and had mastered 
the few details of the business he was 
in. 

One day he walked into another feed 
store a few blocks away, said that he 
had heard that the proprietor of the 
place desired to sell out and inquired 
the price. The feed dealer wanted 
$1,500. After a few inquiries the caller 
said: 

“All right. I vill call to-morrow at 
10 and ve’ll go over to the bank and 
get the money.” 

No one knew anything about the 
‘young German. The feed store man 
who wanted to sell jumped to the con- 
clusion that the prospective purchaser 
must have brought considerable money 
from Germany. The next day, prompt- 
ly on time, the German called to take 
possession. 

“Come on,” he said, “ve’ll go right 
over to the bank now and get tne 
money.” 

Together they entered the bank. The 
German approached the cashier’s win- 
dow, introduced himself and said: 

“Dis is Mr. Jones, who keeps the 
feed store on Main street. I have 
bought out his place for $1,500, and 
we haf called to get the money.” 

“But you have no money in this 
bank,” explained the official. 

“Of course not,’ assented the Ger- 
man. “If I had money I would pay 
dis man myself. But I haven't any, so 
I must come to you to get it.” 

“But we can’t let you have money 
unless you first give it to us.” 

“Then why is a bank?” excitedly de- 
manded the would-be borrower. 

The colloguy which ensued waxed 
so loud that the president of the bank 
came out of his private office tu see 
what was the matter. He took the 
young German in hand personally. 
The latter told the banker all about 
himself and his aims, and in less than 
half an hour the bank had loaned him 
$1,500 and held a first mortgage on a 
feed store owned by the happiest 
young foreigner in America. 

That occurred many years ago, it is 
true, but that young German to-day is 
the head of a corporation capitalized 
at $4,000,000, and his name, were I to 
give it here, would be recognized in- 
stantly as that of one of the leading 
business men of this country.—Chicago 
Times-Herald. 

= 


Montana is becoming prominent as a 
sheep state. Wool has sold in the 
Billings market up to 13%c for un- 
washed fleeces, Or about 5c more than 
could be obtained a year ago. Over 
2,000,000 Ibs has already been marketed 
| there. One party, L. Lehfeldt, sold his 
| clip of 140,000 Ibs. for 1344c to a Chi- 
| cago dealer. The market opened this 
spring at 9@1l1c, and is now quoted at 
12%4.@13%c. The shorn sheep are be- 
ing purchased in large bunches by 
feeders, who are paying from: $1.50 to 
| $2.50 per head—the first named price 
| being for old dry ewes. Values have 
advanced about 50 per cent from the 
lowest prices reached, 





We have been hearing lately a lot 
about “Canadian pea-fed pork,” until 
one is led to wonder if swine raisers 
and feeders pour their milk broadcast 
over the land and scatter their grain 
to the four winds of heaven. The fact 
is that probably not one-half as many 
hogs are fattened on peas in Canada 
as there was twenty years ago. The 
bulk of our hogs are now fattened on 
the by-products of the dairy, such as 
skim milk and whey, together with 
grain and mill feed. Swine food is now 
mixed with brains, and we have no 
hesitation in saying that is one of the 
chief reasons why Canadian-fed pork 
suits the requirements of the present 
day markets.—Montreal Exporter. 





Never allow canned food of any 
kind to remain in the tin after open- 
ing. Empty at once into earthen or 
glass. The action of the air causes the 
formation of a poison and many cases 
of poisoning have been traced to tais 
cause. 





NIAGARA FALLS AND RETURN $3.50 
VIA MICHIGAN CENTRAL, 


On Thursday, August 5th, 
the Michigan Central will run 
a special excursion to Niagara 
Falis at the above rate. Tick- 
ets good for five days includ- 
ing date of sale. Correspond- 
ingly low rates from other 
points in Michigan. See 
Michigan Central agents for 
full information. 











When writing advertisers mention Mich, Farmer 
SEED WHEAT. 


New vigorous blood, pure, clean, the best on earth. 
Write for samples and prices. Remember to double 
the yield is to double the price. Give my pedigree 
seed a trial. A. H. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 


CLIPPER GRAIN & SEED CLEANERS. 





7 The best, cheapest and most 

durable cleaner made. Will 
clean perfectly all kinds of 
grain and seed. Write for cir- 
cular, also price list of Crimson, 
Alsike, Alfalfa and Red Clover, 
Timothy, Dwarf Essex Rape, 
8 Hairy Vetches, Mammoth 
White Rye, Turnip Seed, etc. 
IPPS SEED & IMPLEMENT CO., 
5 and 117 St. Clair St., Toledo, O. 


FOR SALE The east 1¢ southeast 14 
® section 11, Township 13 N. 

range 10 W. About 30 acres cleared, in splendid set- 

tlement, 3 miles N. W. of Morley, Mecosta €o., Mich. 

15 acres of low black muck land with clay bottom. 

Good frame house. Old age reason for selling. For 

further particulars write or enquire of 

JOHN PIERDON, P. O Box 2\5, Mcrley, Mich. 


R. B. WHEELER & CO., 
Solicitors of American 
e and Foreign Patente. 
INVENTOR’S INStRUCTION KOO<. FREE. 
Buhl Block, Detroit, Mich. 
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ions | 
Har vest Excur SIONS ! 
To the Farm regions 
AUG. 3 AND 17, 
Round trip tickets will 
be sold on dates named 
points at about half fare, good for 21 days. stop 
over allowed on going passage. Ask your local 
illustrated pamphlet describing NEBRASK 
free on application to P. §. EUSTIS, Gent Pao 


of the West, North- 
SEPT. 7 AND 21, 
atallc., B. & Q. stations 
agent for particulars. 
60 
Agt., C., B. & Q. R. R., Chicago. 


OCT. 5 AND 19. and at many Kastern 
ALEXANDER FURNAGES 








Are Made in One High Grade On 
FOR ALL KINDSo OF FUEL. 





OUR CUmBINA LION 


COAL AND BLOCK WOOD FURNACE 


is what every farmer should have in his house. 
Write us for full information, catalogue, ete. 


ALEXANDER FURNACE & MFG. CO., 
LANSING, MICH. 





Established 1866. JOHN HUGHES. 
HIRAM WALTZ. 


SWOPE,HUCH ES, | Jou BENSTEAD. 
WALTZ & BENSTEAD, 











(ive Siock Commission Merchols, 


o. 4 Exchange Building, 





EAST BUFFALO, New Yorke 
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Horticultural. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
MOWING AND BURNING STRAW- 
BERRY BEDS—OATS FOR 
MULCHING. 





Several correspondents write to 
know if there is any advantage in 
mowing of strawberry beds without 
burning them. 

The only object of burning the vines 
is to kill the spores of fungi and in- 
sects which may have found a lodg- 
ment during the year. 

After the plants have matured a 
heavy crop of fruit they are very much 
exhausted and remain quite dormant 
for several days. In this weakened 
condition fungi develop quite rapidly 
and insects often get in their work, 
doing serious damage. If the crop has 
been an excessive one the foliage near- 
ly all dies. Now, if we can burn all 
this no injury will come because there 
is also a change going on in the roots. 
The old roots die or become inactive 
and new roots come out above them. 
The new growth starts slowly and bal- 
ance between roots and foliage is not 
disturbed by the burning, but to mere- 
ly mow them off and leave it on the 
ground can do no good. Whatever is 
done in this direction must be done 
during the semi-dormant condition. To 
either mow or burn after the plants 
have started the new growth, can only 
result in injury or death of plants. 
Cultivation to stimulate growth must 
also be done immediately after burn- 
ing. 

The sowing of oats for mulch is ef- 
fective, but it seriously injures the 
plants. All fruit buds of strawberries 
form late in the fall. They will not 
develop unless the crowns are given 
light, and these oats check growth and 
shut out the light, making the whole 
plant spindling and puny. In order 
that a sufficient growth may be made 
by the oats ¢hey should be sown as 
early as the first of September. It is 
well known that strawberries use these 
three months to build up their roots, 
and the progressive fruit grower does 
not permit a weed to interfere with 
their growth, let alone sowing oats to 
smother them down, and thus destroy 
results of his culture early in the sea- 
son. 

Straw is too cheap to justify resort- 
ing to oat sowing. Keep the cultivator 
going until freezing time. Secure all 
the growth possible. Keep off the run- 
ners to double up the crowns and fruit 
buds and thus secure a crop worthy of 
your attention. 


St. Joseph Co. R. M. KELLOGG. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 


A NEW PEST. 





Specimens of the Pear-tree Psylla 
have recently been received trom Kent 
county. So far as is known this insect 
has never before been found in Mich- 
igan, although it has been quite troub- 
lesome for a number of years in New 
York and New England, having been 
brought from Europe upon nursery 
trees about sixty-five years ago. 

They are about the size of plant lice 
and suck large quantities of sap from 
the leaves and tender shoots. This is 
exuded as honey dew, often covering 
the branches so that they drip. A fun- 
gus develops in this honey dew and 
drying on the branches gives them a 
black, sooty appearance. 

The mature insects winter in the 
crevices of the bark and deposit their 
eggs near the buds at the ends of the 
shoots. The young insects, or nymphs, 
as they are called, hatch about the 
middle of (May, and at once begin to 
suck the sap from the leaves and small 
fruits. After moulting several times 
they are ready at the end of about a 
month to transform to the adult form 
and soon deposit eggs for another 
brood. The eggs for the second brood 
hatch in about ten days and at this 
season of the year there will be about 
one brood a month, the usual number 
being four. 

The nymphs seldom move about 
very much unless they are disturbed, 
but the adults are provided with wings 
and are quite active, taking flight at 
the slightest disturbance of the tree. 
When trees are attacked by this insect 
the leaves droop and finally turn yel- 
low and drop from the branches; a 
similar effect is produced on the half- 
formed fruits. The adults are so easily 
disturbed that it is impossible to treat 
them effectively, but the nymphs are 
readily destroyed by spraying the trees 
with kerosene emulsion, especially if 
the spraying is done just after a heavy 


rain, as this will wash off the honey 
dew and expose the insects to the ac- 
tion of the kerosene. The spraying 
should be done very thoroughly that 
all of the insects may be reached, and 
if at the end of two or three weeks the 
presence of the insects can be detected 
the application should be repeated. In 
the spring the trees should be care- 
fully examined and if the presence of 
honey dew can be detected the emul- 
sion should be applied. 

As this is a new insect in the State 
and as it may become very destruc- 
tive if allowed to spread, trees show- 
ing any of the above symptoms should 
be carefully examined, and should be 
thoroughly sprayed with kerosene 
emulsion if the psylla is found to be 
present. The nymphs are about as 
large ag plant lice, nearly as broad as 
long, and much flattened. They are yel- 
lowish brown in color, with black spots 
and stripes. The margins of the wing 
covers and abdomen are fringed with 
stout bristles which can be seen with 
a good hand lens. If there is any 
doubt regarding the identification of 
this or any other insect or fungus the 
undersigned will be glad to receive 
specimens and will report upon the 


name and give remedies for it. 
TAFT. 


in. 2. 
Agricultural College, July 12, 1897. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


GARDEN NOTES. 





“IN UNION THERE IS STRENGTH.” 
I think I have before called atten- 
tion to the great value of planting a 
good many seeds in a hill, from such 
planting generating more heat. I men- 


tioned this fact to a neighbor this 
spring, and yesterday in looking 
through his corn field with him he 
called attention to the more rapid 
growth of every alternate pair of rows 
of corn. The two-horse check-row 
planter had one box slightly out of 
order or else set wrong by the hired 
man and consequently planted about 
twice the seed it should and the rows 
planted by this thick dropping are one- 
half more forward and thrifty eight 
weeks after planting than the others. 
There can be no other reason than that 
the heat generated in sprouting hast- 
ened growth, although there was 
doubtless some gain in the lifting pow- 
er of the mass and thus the shoots got 
through the crust sooner. I have al- 
ways had more or less poor luck in get- 
ting a good stand of early beets, my 
method of sowing being to scatter 
the seed thinly along the row and then 
thin out where necessary, but often 
there would be intervals of two or more 
feet where no plants would start and 1 
was forced to transplant. In the vast 
amount of sugar beet talk put forth 
this spring I think I found one kernel 
of knowledge which will be of use, and 
that is in the direction for sowing 
which was to plant several seeds tv- 
gether at the intervals where plants 
are wanted, say every six inches. ‘This 
is along the line I have indicated, there 
being a union of strength in such seed- 
ing, from increased _heat as well as lift- 
ing power. I have always noticed that 
where only two lima beans were 
planted to a hill there was often a com- 
plete failure, whereas when four were 
planted every one grew. “To him that 
hath shall be given and to him that 
hath not shall be taken even what he 
hath.” 
MELONS AND CUCUMBERS. ; 

For many years I have planted very 
liberally of melon and cucumber seed 
sometimes putting as many as twenty 
or thirty seeds in a hill. This summer 
the season being so cold and backward 
I prepared special hills for melons by 
stretching a line and digging holes 
with a spade about a foot square and 
nearly as deep. Into these were put 
a good forkful of fresh mantre, and 
this was covered by hoeing on _ soil 
three or four inches deep. As the work 
could not all be completed at the time 
I had my man step a good plain track 
onto each prepared hill, so 1 might 
know just where to drop the seed. In 
planting I scattered the seed over all 
the depression, and the result is that 
the hills are a foot wide by three inches 
or less the other way. For some rea. 
son some of the hills are entirely miss- 
ing and I find it quite easy to cut off 
half of some of the long hills with a 
spade and thus fill the vacancies with- 
out disturbing at all that part of the 
hill left. I am satisfied that I gained 
at least two weeks in time by forcing 
these melon hills with fresh manure. I 
was not exactly sure whether the roots 
would thrive in such a hot, raw mass, 
but the plants are growing as thriftily 





as possible with scarcely any trouble 


from bugs. Yesterday my aunt who, 
although 88 years old, is a practical 
gardener, with many original devices 
of her own, told me of a way she had 
of managing melons and cucumbers in 
hot droughty weather. She lives upon 
an isolated sand hill which suffers from 
dry weather, and as soon as the plants 
are fairly up she puts a piece of news- 
paper over them, pinning it down with 
little pegs. Each evening the pegs at 
one side are loosened and the paper 
turned back and the plants sprinkled. 
The next morning the covering is re- 
placed and so on. ‘The result is no 
trouble with the striped bug and a very 
rapid growth of vine. All florists know 
that a whitewashed glass in May and 
June gives a greatly increased as well 
as healthier growth, and I judge the 
same effect is got in covering the mel- 
ons from the hot sun. The experiment 
is an easy one to try at any rate. 
BARLY PEAS. 

The readers of the agricultural part 
of this paper will remember that I told 
of planting Alaska peas as a catch 
crop among blackcap raspberries. 1 
had a few quarts of seed left and 
planted upon a clover sod manured last 
summer, in drills 36 inches apart. The 
season was the best I have ever known, 
and the yield was something remark- 
able, being at one picking over a bushel 
to a square rod. ‘here is another pick- 
ing, and probably one-half as much 
more will be gathered from the present 
setting, and if I do not pull up the 
vines there will be another later, but 
small crop, it being a peculiarity of 
this variety that the vines do not die 
but with favorable weather bloom 
again and bear more pods. The early 
planting in the raspberries which were 
mostly picked before June 24, are now 
blooming July 5. I lost three long rows 
almost entirely from rabbits. The Ohio 
legislature, two years ago in their 
great anxiety for the well being of pot 
hunters, put a restriction upon the 
hunting of rabbits and the result is 
that gardeners and fruit growers are 
paying a heavy tax in losses. Hun- 
dreds of young rabbits are to be seen, 
and if the law is not repealed next win- 
ter, Ohio will be as badly infested as 
IKansas. 

In my combined occupation of fruit 
grower and market gardener I alternate 
crops. The brier plantations make ex- 
cellent cover for rabbits so when I 
plant a strip of peas, cauliflower or 
cabbage alongside, the rabbits have 
delicate young vegetables quite handy 
and are not slow to take advantage of 
the situation. There are various ways 
of mitigating or preventing the depre- 
dations of woodchucks, but 1 know of 
none for rabbits save shooting, and 
one does not have time to hunt rabbits 
in June and July, and then run the 
risk of having some lazy deputy game 
warden haul you up and fine you $25, 
all of which goes into his pocket beside 
the justice’s fees. 

L. B. PIERCE. 





PEACH YELLOWS AND PEACH 
ROSETTE. 





The Missouri Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station announces the discovery 
that these two diseases of the peach 
have appeared in the leading peach 
district of that state. The station has 
issued a bulletin describing the symp- 
toms by which the presence of both 
diseases may be detected. The symp- 
toms of Yellows, the bulletin says, are 
premature ripening of the fruit, which 
is unnaturally blotched or clouded with 
red, and which is usually insipid or 
bitter; a general falling off in vigor of 
the tree, small, cup-shaped leaves, a 
failure of many of the winter buds to 
start in spring, the presence of sprouts 
and tufts of leaves in the body of the 
tree, in early autumn, and sometimes a 
yellowish, sickly color of the leaves, 
from which the disease takes its name. 
Any or all of the above symptoms may 
occur, but the premature ripening of 
the fruit is usually the most prominent. 
A tree once attacked by Yellows is sure 
to die sooner or later, generally within 
from three to five years, 

The Rosette usually attacks the tree 
in the spring, or in early summer. It 
is characterized by tufts or rosettes of 
leaves, which usually form at the ends 
of the newer wood, then along the 
trunk and main branches, ‘The tree 
becomes weaker and the leaves fewer, 
until when the tree dies, the last leaves 
are usually those that form in numer- 
ous tufts along the trunk. The Rosette 
kills the tree in a single season. 

Both the Yellows and the Rosette 
are slowly but surely spreading west- 
ward. A few trees of the Rosette have 





been found in Missouri peach orchards 








and destroyed this season. The only 
safeguard against the spread of these 
diseases is to dig up and burn all trees 
that are known to be infected, and 
this should be promptly done wher- 
ever the diseases occur, 

In connection with this outbreak of 
the Yellows in Missouri, it is doubtful 
if any other state has had a longer or 
worse experience with this disease than 
Michigan. Yet unceasing vigilance 
and the passage of a law enabling the 
disease to be controlled and stamped 
out as soon as it appears, has practica}- 
ly rid our orchards of the disease, and 
made peach-growing one of the great 
industries of the State after its success 
was apparently impossible. The treat. 
ment has been heroic. Upon the dis- 
covery of the disease the tree is pulled 
up and burned root and branch, By 
such prompt measures the spread of 
the disease is checked and further 
destruction warded off. It is not infre- 
quent that a man hesitates about de- 
stroying his finest trees because one or 
two branches have peaches prema- 
turely ripened, with the infallible mark 
of Yellows—the small red spots on the 
skin and mottled flesh; yet though the 
foliage is green and growth luxuriant, 
the tree is death struck, and is a 
menace to healthy trees surrounding. 
It must be cut down, the roots dug up, 
and the whole burned, In the tree, the 
familiar water sprouts—the pushing 
out of the winter buds—or the peculiar 
tufted growth are as readily deter- 
mined, and are as truly infallible signs 
of this disease. The above treatment 
has been followed in Michigan for 
twenty-two years, and, in comparing 
results with Massachusetts, where the 
disease has a strong hold upon the or- 
chards, Prof, Maynard says in a bulle- 
tin that the loss in this State runs from 
one to ten trees per thousand, while in 
Massachusetts it averages twenty-five 
trees per thousand annually. He says 
that healthy trees are rarely found in 
that state of a greater age than six to 
ten years. In Michigan, trees mature 
and continue healthy many years, their 
productiveness increasing yearly. Many 
orchards are now twenty-five years old, 
still thrifty and apparently good for 
many years more. In Massachusetts 
growers lose all at eight years, after 
securing one or two crops, and then 
must set young trees, wait for them to 
reach bearing age, take a few small 
crops, cut out and reset. By this plan 
they never get a really good crop, as 
the trees do not fully mature. And 
yet even by this slip-shod method peach 
culture pays large profits. This is ac- 
counted for by the proximity of the or- 
chards to the Boston market, where 
fruit is always in demand and at high 
prices. ‘Wien we remember the fierce 
fight made by many peach-growers 
against the Yellows law, we should be 
thankful that some were wise enough 
lo push it through the Legislature, and 
afterwards saw that its provisions 
were enforced. 





The National Nurseryman tells the 
following: A tree agent in Baltimore 
sold a bill of goods to a party for $77. 
After the goods had been received and 
paid for by check the party discovered 
that he had been humbugged and 
stopped payment of the check. ‘The 
tree agent brought suit to recover. In 
the testimony it was proven that a 
crape myrtle was sold and a ground 
myrtle sent, at the cost of $1.50. The 
stock otherwise was said to be over- 
charged and misrepresented. Expert 
testimony was heard for both sides, 
but the jury brought in a verdict a 
few days ago granting the plaintiff $30, 
he paying the costs. This amount had 
been offered by the purchaser before 
the case went to trial, but was refused. 








When writing advertisers please 
mention that you saw their adver- 
tisement tn the Michigan Farmer. 


Fiood s 


Are gaining favor rapidly. a 

Business men and travel- Pp | | 
lers carry them in vest j Ss 
pockets, ladies carry them 


in purses, housekeepers keep them in medicine 
closets, friends recommend them to friends. 25c. 


Write 1 gee) on any seeds want- 
ed, FARM and GARDEN. Hun- 
t 








garian, Millet, Silver-Hull Buck- 
wheat, Alfalfa and Crimson Clover, 
Raaflege, Sewell and Sweet woaser ge — 
assex pe, c. per Ib.; 100-lb. lots, 64¢c. per 1b. 
B: - ISBBLL & CO., 
125, 127 and 129 Pearl St. W., Jackson, Mich . 


ARE YOU A PEACH GROWER? 


If so, write us and we will give you some _importan 
information. LAWRENCE & CO., 
Faneuil Hall Market, Boston, 
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For The Michigan Farmer. 


FRUIT NOTES. 





While the strawberry season was at 
its height we were shown a garden 
where the Marshall had been given 
the chief place. The owner had De- 


come enthusiastic over the berry, and 
we were ready to join with him when 
told that the fruit we saw was the 
fourth picking from the vines that 
season. The berries were still large, 
and what was equally important they 
were uniform in size, symmetrical in 
shape, and nicely colored. A quart 
pasket would not contain many, it is 
true, but it would be difficult to find 
anything more attractive in the way 
of fruit. Grading such berries was an 
easy matter, as there were very few 
second class, although the crop had 
been heavy. 

The Marshall is not as highly flavor- 
ed as some varieties. It does not have 
the sprightliness and high color which 
make the Warfield a favorite for can- 
ning. There is a tendency to be hol- 
low at the core. But its productive- 
ness and attractive appearance make 
it desirable for the garden or the near 
market, on such soils and in localities 
adapted to it. The flowers are bi-sex- 
ual, butoccasional green-tipped berries 
would indicate that the variety might 
very well be set near some good pol- 
lenizer. 

Alongside the Marshall were some 
plants of the Dew. The berries were 
enormous, but that was all. They 
were few in number, the most ill- 
shapen things imaginable, and, as for 
flavor, they did not have very much of 
any. The Dew may be valuable in 
some places, but generally it seems to 
be of little account except as a curios- 
ity. 

Yhe Shuckless is another of those 
berries which attract the public atten- 
tion for a season or two. The fruit is 
good in flavor, but soft and light-color- 
ed. It is a great convenience to have 
a fruit that is ready for the table as it 
comes from the vines, without any 
bothersome hulls to be removed, but 
there are too many varieties that sur- 
pass the Shuckless in other desirable 
qualities to give it much room in pub- 
lic favor. 

For those who desire a highly flavor- 
ed, sweet berry we have found noth- 
ing to equal the Smith’s Improved. 
But it is small, soft, and unproductive, 
and so unfit for a market berry. It is 
an excellent fertilizer. Those who 
prefer a tart berry find it insipid. 

The complaint is frequently made 
that the cultivated varieties do not 
equal the wild fruit in flavor, and, al- 
though the superiority of the latter is 
likely to be exaggerated, there is still 
good reason for the. belief. ‘When 
plants are brought under cultivation 
the qualities which appeal to the eye 
are quite apt to receive the attention 
to the neglect or detriment of those 
which please the palate. But this 
change is the result of years of selec- 
tion. If a strawberry vine were taken 
from the meadow, or wherever it hap- 
pened to grow, and placed in the gar- 
den, its natural flavor ought not to be 
injured, .but rather improved, and 
judicious breeding should make it still 
better. Here is a field for the en- 

thusiast. Let him select one of these 
Wild plants and give us a berry with 
the genuine wild flavor. It would not 
be a productive variety, and the berries 
Would not excel in size, but we should 
not expect to have all the good* quali- 
ties combined. Such a berry would 
hardly be profitable until a radical 
change could be made in what the 
public demands. At present people 
buy strawberries to look at as well as 
to eat, and are willing to swallow any- 
thing, provided it first pleases the eye. 


os 6 
fhe orange rust is easily detected. 
there is no mistaking it when it ap- 
bears on the leaves of the raspberry 
and blackberry. There may be only a 
few of the orange-colored leaves at 
lirst, but it is not to be trifled with if 
berries are to be raised, as it will 
spread to all the cones near. This is 
one of the diseases which require 
prompt measures for suppression. All 
‘fected cones should be cut out and 
destroyed. Bordeaux spray is recom- 
mended as a preventive, but if the 
fruit is nearly grown a solution of cop- 
per sulphate should be used. The 
strength of the latter, as recommended 
by Prof. L. R. Taft, should be about in 
the proportion of 1 to 1,000. 


s 
One year ago the San Jose scale was 
unknown in Michigan, and now twenty 
Counties report it, with more to hear 
from. This looks like solving the 





peach problem in an unexpected man- 
ner. The state authorities have been 
prompt in dealing with the threatened 
danger, but the work, to be effectual, 
must have the co-operation of the 
grower. The most important man to 
be looked after now is the one with a 
few trees which are apt to be neglected 
because it is not thought worth while 
to take care of them. The large or- 
chards will take care of themselves, 
without much urging from inspectors. 
F. D. W. 





The necessity of vigilance on the 
part of fruit growers regarding the in- 
troduction of the San Jose scale on 
their farms, will be seen when it is re- 
membered that the scale may attack 
the apple, plum, peach, cherry, pear, 
rose, currant, raspberry, gooseberry, in 
fact all common trees and shrubs 
except citrous fruits. 


Che Honltep Dard. 


RAISING GEESE. 














The experiment station of Rhode Is- 
land along with its other lines of work 
conducts a department devoted to poul- 
try and in a recent report they give 
some details regarding their experi- 
ments with geese. ‘Chey tested the fol- 
lowing breedg and crosses: Hmbden- 
Brown China, Embden-Toulouse, 
Brown China, Embden-African, Toul- 
ous Brown China, Embden White 
China, African Brown China, African 
Toulouse, Pure African, Pure Embuen, 
and Prince Edward Island. 

In speaking of these breeds it further 
Says that the Embden-African cross 
were very easy to pick, light colored 
when dressed, and large, plump and 
handsome, The Embden-W bite 
China cross picked the easiest of these 
crosses, were white when dressed, and 
although small were very plump, and 
presented the most attractive appear- 
ance. 

White China geese were the smallest 
and weakest of all breeds; but lay 
early and late in the season a great 
number of large eggs, and if mated 
with the Embden ganders produce vig- 
orous, quick growing goslings, which 
are very plump and solid. 

For trade that requires a large goose 
at Christmas or New Year’s the Kmb- 
den Toulouse weuld be most suitable of 
these crosses. Pure Africans, Kmb- 
den, and Embden-African get their 
best growth early in the season, and 
should be sold early. Pure Brown 
Chinas, African-‘oulouse and African 
Brown China crosses should be 
dressed before fall, iu order that they 
may pick well. ‘he white plumaged 
Embuden and the crosses that are white 
are comparatively easy to pick even in 
the fall. 

The following conclusions are some 
of those drawn from all of the author's 
experiments with geese: 

Old geese lay a greater number of 
larger eggs and are more reliable than 
young geese. Nevertheless, if geese 
must be purchased it often saves time 
tu buy young geese rather than to at- 
tempt to secure any number of old 
ones. Young ganders are better for 
breeding than young geese. Young 
geese do not lay as many fertile eggs 
or produce as many goslings the first 
breeding season as they do the second. 
if geese are often changed from one 
place to another, they are apt not to 


breed well, and the other conditions” 


being equal they breed better the third 
season they are iu a locality than the 
second. 

Breeding geese should be secured as 
early in the fall as possible not later 
than October, to insure the best re- 
sults. This gives them sutticiemt time 
to become acquainted with their new 
surroundings and feel thoroughly at 
home before the breeding season. 
Breeding geese should be kept active 
and moderately thin in flesh through 
the winter by light feeding and by al- 
lowing them free range, or such facili- 
ties for swimming as will induce them 
to take much exercise. If deprived of 
the latter they must not be fed much 
fattening food. Im Rhode Island they 
require no houses or protection from 
cold or storm, and seem to prefer to 
stand out exposed to the wind in wid- 
winter rather than seek the protection 
of an open shed, except during a heavy 
snow storm. 

Geese are grazers and can be spoiled 
by too much graia. To insure the fer- 
tility of eggs, access to a pond, puddle, 
or ‘a’tub of water set level with the 





ground, as well as an abundance of 
green food, is of the greatest impor- 
tance. 

African and Brown China ganders 
mate more quickly than other kinds 
and are the most prolific and sure 
breeders. Toulouse ganders are slug- 
gish, slow to mate, and as_ breeders 
are the least reliable. Toulouse geese 
ure great layers, and some specimens 
do not offer to sit. Embden geese are 
more inclined to sit than Toulouse, and 
make better mothers, put lay fewer 
eggs. Brown China and White China 
geese are very prolific layers. Very 
early laying is not desirable, as gos- 
lings hatched before grass is plenty do 
not do well and cost more than they 
bring. Goslings do best when put out 
during the day on short grass with 
water to drink, no other food but 
grass being given ror two days, and 
then a light feed of scalded cracked 
corn three times daily in addition to 
the grass. The supply of grass should 
always be ample, and the water dish 
should never become empty. They 
should always have an opportunity to 
get into the shade or they are liable 
to be overcome by the heat of the sun. 





Written for the eiidieiae taints 
PRESERVING SMALL FRUIT FROM 
POULTRY—OTHER TOPICS. 





Recently, while looking over our 
raspberry patch in which the fruit was 
just beginning to ripen, we discover- 
ed that ‘the turkeys, as well as some of 
the domestic fowls, had also become 
acquainted with the fact and were im- 


proving their opportunities. As the 
bushes, on the average, were quite 


low, they had little or no difficulty in 
helping themselves to the berries as 
fast as they ripened, It was necessary, 
to save the fruit, that the plot of 
ground containing perhaps a quarter of 
an acre, should be enclosed at once. 

We have two or three rolls of 18-inch 
wire netting about the farm which we 
use for such purposes, and these were 
at once pressed into service. Inabout 
an hour’s time we had taken some 
common fence pickets, sharpened the 
ends and driven them into the ground 
about the patch, perhaps twelve feet 
apart. On these temporary stakes we 
stretched the netting, using common 
shingle nails, one at the top and one at 
the bottom, bent in opposite directions. 
This fence answered the purpose quite 
well, proving quite sufficient to keep 
the poultry out and away from the ber- 
ries. 

We doubt if there is anything on the 
average farm that will pay for itself 
as quickly as one or two rolls of nar- 
row wire netting. The outlay, which 
is only about one dollar per roll of 150 
running feet, is very slight, putting it 
within the reach of everyone who tries 
to keep poultry and raise small fruit 
on the same farm, and not wishing to 
separate each by itself. Being narrow, 
it is not liable to kink and can be 
handled easily. A few minutes’ time 
will put such a fence up, and it is taken 
down and stored away when it is of no 
more service just as easily. 

While it is quite apparent that such 
a low fence would prove of little avail 
in confining a flock of poultry such as 
kept on the average farm, still it is 
quite sufficient to restrain a fowl from 
trespassing where it is not wanted, pro- 
viding, of course, the fence is not 
neglected until the poultry have got 
the habit of getting in too well learned. 
The secret of using such fencing suc- 
cessfully is to have it in position just 
a little before it is really needed; then 
little or no difficulty will result. 

s * * 

Readers of this department can 
scarcely overestimate the value they 
are receiving under the _ caption 
“Queries and Answers,” through the ef- 
forts of The Farmer and their able cor- 
respondent, C. L. Hogue. If every 
reader of ‘The Farmer who keeps poul- 
try would preserve these copies for 
future service they would sometime 
find them very valuable. Sometime 
when you want such information you 
will want it bad and at once. If you 
have to wait and send to learn the 
cause and difficulty, which will take a 
week or ten days at least, the remedy 
will very probably come ‘too late to be 
of any practical service. On the other 
hand, if you have the desired informa- 
tion within easy reach, it may prove 
to be worth many dollars. 

zs = 8 

The writer doubts if there is a breed 
of fowls more generally represented on 
the different farms than the Leghorns. 
In riding through the country, there is 
scarcely a farm flock of poultry but 
what gives ample evidence of a good 


sprinkling of the blood of this noble 
breed. 

‘Last winter, while looking through 
the poultry house of a well-to-do farm- 
er, who keeps a medium-sized flock 
of multi-colored Leghorns, we were 
quite surprised at the evidence display- 
ed as to their ability as egg producers. 
We had the pleasure (?) of seeing the 
owner take more eggs from the nests 
which he said represented a day’s out- 
put than a flock of Plymouth Rocks, 
which we own and about the same size, 
were turning out in a week. This was 
in cold winter weather, with snow on 
‘the ground. 

= 2 * 

The incubator is one of the things 
in poultry culture that has already 
proved its worth. If the incubator, as 
it is known to-day, should drop out, 
poultry and poultry raising would re- 
ceive a severe setback. There is no 
good reason why an incubator is not a 
thing of practical utility. But an incu- 
bator is a machine, and, like all ma- 
chines, it takes brains to runit. Even 
the very best incubators will not run 
themselves. Two breeders in this vi- 
cinity recently purchased two machines 
of the same make and size. One made 
a success; the other, out of three 
clutches, never hatched out a chick. 
The secret of it was that one of the 
two was not willing to give the ma- 
chine the necessary care, hence the 
failure, ‘No incubator, no matter what 
make, will run itself; on the other 
hand, an inferior machine, in the hands 
of a careful person, can be made ‘to do 
fairly good service. 

*“* 

In a recent issue of the Fanciers’ Re- 
view, O. B. Cook speaks very highly of 
“Meat for Spring Chickens,” Mr. 
Cook says, in part: “Only those who 
have made a practice of feeding meat 
and bone to poultry can fully appre- 
ciate its value. Probably no other food 
element could be laid aside with greater 
detriment to the poultry business than 
fresh meat and green ground bone. As 
a daily ration for young chickens, bone 
and dry-boiled meat are without an 
equal. he writer has fed quite a con- 
siderable quantity of this food to grow- 
ing chicks recently with the best re- 
sults. Nothing else has been so greed- 
ily consumed nor seems to do them so 
much good.” 

That green ground bone is excellent 
for poultry of all kinds is beyond 
doubt, providing it is properly fed. 
We have fed sufficient to vouch for the 
above. 

® C. P. REYNOLDS. 








When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion the Michigan Farmer, 


1G beautiful BARRED P. ROCKS, exclusive- 

ly. High scoring, thoroughbred stock. Pitkin 

and Conger strains. Cockerels, $2 to $2.50. Kggs $1 
per 16. E. M. KIES, Reading, Mich. 


THE SHORT ROUTE 


TO— 


Chicago, St. Louis & all points West. 


Home-seekers and California tourists, write 


R. G. BUTLER, D. F. & P. A., 
9 Fort St., West, (Ha:umond Building.) 


Detroit, Gd. Rapids & Western R. R. 
(Formerly Detroit, Lansing & Northern.) 


And Chicago and West Michigan Railway. 


Popular routes between Detroit, Lansing, Bay View, 
“ Grand Rapids, Petoskey, Manistee, Muskegon. 




















Trains leave Detroit, Fort St., Station, as follows: 






A.M. P. M. P.M. 
For Lans:. . and Grand Rapids..... 8:00 1:10 6:10 
lonia and Greenville..............++. 8:00 1:10 6:10 
Muskegon and ‘l'raverse City 8:00 1:10 .. 
POCOGKCY .< cccccccccccccccccccces « CMR ceca as 
Me I adcacccescatsecscctccnace 8:00 1:10 . 


Arrive at Detroit 11:40 a. m., 5:40 and 10:20 p. m. 
Daily except Sunday. Parlor cars on all trains. 
City Passenger and Freight Office, 7 Fort St. west, 
Detroit. ’Phone 368. 
BLAINE GAVETT, Dist. Pass’r. Agent. 
JAMES AUSTIN, Commercial Agent. 
GEO. DEHAVEN, Gen. Pass. Agent. 





RAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
Depot foot of Brush St. City office, 34 Wood- 
ward Ave. ‘I'elephone 39. 





EAST VIA PORT HURON. Arr. 


Mt.Clemens,Pt.Huron & North | ¢ 9:40 
Toronto, Montreal & Portland | t 9:05 
Mt.Clemens.Pt.Huron & North 
Montreal, New York, etc....... 
St.Clair,Romeo and Pt. Huron 
Buffalo,Toronto and New York 

Mt. Clemens.......... 


Lve. 

* 7:55am 
+10:15 am 
¢ 1:10pm 





* 1:50p 
t 6:10p 
* 6:45 pm 
+ 6:10 p 

















EAST VIA WINDSOR. 





*12:00m 
t 6:40 pm 


Toronto, Buffalo and New York 
London and Int. Stations...... 
London and Int. Stations...... 


* 1:50 pm 
6:3 











DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 





t 9:25 pm 
t 3:55 pm 
+11:50 am 


6:55 am | Saginaw,G.Haven& Milwaukee 
1:30 am | G.Rapids, G. Haven & Chicago 
a pm | Saginaw,G.Rapids & Milwauke 
S 





pm | Pontiac & intermediate stat'ns | ¢ 8:10am 
:30 pm | Lansing, Battle Creek: & Chica. | * 7:05am 














tDaily except Sunday. *Daily. {Sunday only, 
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FARMERS’ INSTITUTE. 





A Farmers’ Institute will be held at 
the M. E. Church, Schofield, Mich., on 
Thursday, August 5th, beginning at 
9:30 a. m. The following program will 
be carried out: 

Invocation, Rev. R. Emery, Scho- 
field; music; Address of welcome, F. 
W. Knaggs, Schofield; response, H. A. 
Lockwood, Monroe; announcement of 
committees; music, solo, “Consider the 
Lilies,’ Miss Clara Stevens; 10.15, 
“Secret of Success in Horticulture,” 
Prof. L. R. Taft; questions and discus- 
sion; 12.m., basket picnic dinner; 1:30 
p. m., music; question box; “Insect 
Pests and Other Foes of the Horticul- 
turist,” Prof. L. R. Taft; questions and 
discussion; music or recitation; “The 
Relation of Horticulture to General 
Farming,” John Nichols, Ida; ques- 
tions and discussion; music; adjourn- 
ment. Music under direction of Scho 
field Glee Club. 





Extraordinary reports of the rich- 
ness of a new gold mining district on 
the Pacific coast are being spread over 
the country by returned miners and by 


letters from those still there. The dis- 
trict is situated about 2,000 miles up 
the Yukon River, just over the 
Alaskan border, in the British posses- 
sions. It is known as the Klondike. 
Over two million in gold is reported to 
have been received from the district, 
and of course there is a stream of peo- 
ple rushing to that region, which is 
near the Arctic circle, and a region of 
eternal frost. The result will be great 
numbers of deaths from cold and star- 
vation, the return of thousands poorer 
than when they left civilization, and a 
few who will secure fortunes. The fol- 
lowing extract from a letter received 
at San Francisco the past week shows 
present conditions very clearly: 

“Flour at Klondike is worth $100 a 
sack of fifty pounds, and everything 
else in proportion. Live dogs are 
worth from $2 to $5 a pound. Gravel 
is frozen 18 to 20 feet deep to bedrock, 
but we burn a shaft down and then 
drift, using fire instead of powder. 
The gravel runs in gold from $5 to $15u 
a pan, and the young feliow on a claim 
above me panned out $40,0vv0 in two 
days. I was offered $25v,v00 cash for 
my claim. 1 stiil hold the ground, ana 
will be either a millionaire or a pauper 
in the fall. Men cannot be hired tor 
wages. Every newcomer in the camp 
is offered big wages, as high as $50 a 
day, but seldom will any one work for 
another. ‘the only phaatom that 
stands in our way to the goal of a mil- 
lionaire is grub. I have provisions 
enough to last me till next June, and 1 
am ag well fixed as any man in the 
country. If the boats ago not get up 
the river before July we will be in 
hard lines.” 

‘rhe nearest route is to go to J uneau, 
in Alaska, and then overland 60U mules, 
but it is a frightful road to travel- over. 





Several of the largest firms who 
have been engaged in the manufac- 
ture of butterine in Lllinois, declare 
their intention of testing the constitu- 
tionality of the law recently passed 
forbidding the coloring of this product 
in imitation of butter. The grounds 
upon which they will contest the law 
are as follows: That butter is colored 
by the same process as butterine, anu 
what is lawful for one is lawful for 
the other, Second, that the law is 
special legislation in the interest of 
one industry and at the expense of 
another. Third, that the bill was pass- 
ed after midnight, the hour fixea for 
the adjournment of the legislature, anu 
‘that the clerk on the third reaaing did 
not read from the original bill, but 
from a copy. This last contention is 
admitted to be true, as some butterine 
‘fiend stole the original copy from the 
engrossing clerk’s office. Wether that 
wiil make the law null and void we 
cannot say, but if the other points 
made against the law are held by the 
courts not to affect its legality, the 
‘last one will not cut much of a figure. 
A number of manufacturers are said 
“to have resumed operations, and will 
continue to until the points raised are 
settled. The results of the legal fight 
in Illinois will affect the law passed in 
this State. 





$3.50—To Niagara Falls and Return—83.50 
via Wabash. 
Special train will leave Union Station 11:00 
July 29th, arriving at Falls 6:20 a.m. Tic ie 
ood for five da ys. Ample accommodations will 
provided. ‘or further information call at 
Wabash City Office. 9 Fort St. 





Potash 


Too little Potash is sure to result in a partial crop 


gen. 
failure. 


Free &= 


is one of the three im- 
portant ing. dients of 
a complete fertilizer ; 
the others are phos- 
phoric acid and _nitro- 


An illustrated book which tells what Potash is, how it 
should be used, and how much Potash a well-balanced 
fertilizer should contain, is sent free to all applicants. 
Send your address. 


KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau Sr., New York. 





me BUCKEYE 


*¢ Well Sown is Half Grown.’’ 


All these 
DRILLS. 


P. P. MAST & CO. 








STEEL FRAME 
GRAIN DRILL 


In buying a Drill you shonld seek 
that one which 


HAS A 
POSITIVE FORCE FEED 


which always insures a Uni- 
form and Regular Distribu- 
tion of seed; one with 


‘High, Broad Tired Wheels 


so that the draft may be lish: 
a Steel Frame which is light- 
er and stronger than wood; 
having a Lifter Bar that will 
— THE HOES EASILY; 

¢ rachet device which will 
dice the sath vena either wheel so that 


an ground may be sown in turning either way. 


qed qualities are embodied in the BUCKEYE 
rite for catalogue and circulars which fully 


pa... them and our BUCKEYE FERTILIZER DRILLS, BUCKEYE 
RIDING AND WALKING CULTIVATORS, BUCKEYE SEEDERS, &¢C. 


4 CANAL ST., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
BRANCH HOUSE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





HALLOCK’ S Success “Glit Edge” Potato Harvester, 


(Patent applied for.] 











Sent on 
trial: to 
be return- 
ed at our 
expense if 
not satis- 
factory. 


AT LAST ;; just wiat the po- 


tato growers have long wished for ; a 


LOW PRICED DIGGER, 


that will do work equal to a man with 
a fork. 
“Success Gilt Edge’’ for you ; if he 
will not, write us at once, 


'D. . - Hallock & Son, York, Pa 


Be sure and mention this paper and give your Co, 


Insist on your dealer getting 


Box 803. 





FIRST QUALITY IN 
ALL LINES. 


Fairbanks 
Standard 
Scales... 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


| : 
Casoline ie 
: 














Stationary or Portable. 
Fairbanks (Stee! Wheel) 


TANKS, PUMPS, 
PIPE, VALVES, ETC. 


|Pairbanks, Morse & Co, 


Chicago 
St. Paul 











paeennpetia 
Louisville 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Portland, Ore. 


Kansas City 
Denver 
Omaha 





SHORTHAND 


Bookkeeping; Mechanical and Architectural 
Drawing; Machine Design ; Stationary, Marine 
and Locomotive Engineering; Architecture ; 
Railroad, Hydraulic 

Municipal, 31 COURSES & Bridge & 
Engineering; Surveying and Mapping; Sheet 
Metal Pattern Cutting; Plumb'g; Electricity; J 
Mining ; Metal Prospect’g; English Branches. % 


seay GUARANTEED SUCCESS. 


Fees Moderate, Advance or Instaliments. 
Circular Free; State subject you wish to study. 


I Correspondence Schools, Box 866 Saaiien f 


T. igh i 
Death Werigh arisse.. 
the Farmer at 7 E 5 « Prices 
16-in. Sulky Plows, $25. 16-in. 8. B. 
yyy Rolling Coulter, Extra, 
$1.50. 64-T.Lever Harrow,#7 0. Mow- 
ers, $29.40. Riding Gang Plows, $35. 
12-16 Disc Harrow. $16. Hay Rakes, 














Hay Tools and 1000 other 
> things at one-half dealer's prices. 
Catalogue free. 

Hapgood Plow Uo., Box 468, Alton, Ill, 


“* natn OR SHINE,”’ 

‘“*Hot or Cold,”’ 
‘‘Thunder or 
Lightning”’ 
we get the cream 


just the same with 
t the 


Improved 
U. S. Separator, 


and more of it. The 

boys of 10 and 12 can 

turn it. 

= N. M. COWLES, 

Brunswick, O. 
June 19, 1897. 
Catalogues Free. 


comet Farm Machine Co., 


Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
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“PLENTY OF ROOM AT THE TOP.” 
Having occupied that position for a number of 
ears, we can verify the statewent. Nothing to do 
ut keep righton furnishing the best wire fence 

made, and the people do the rest. Sometimes a new 

concern undertakes tocrowd in near the head of the 
line, but are jerked back to their placein the rear, 
where there is also plenty of room. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO.. Adrian, Mich. 


The Peerless Fence Co, 

















—J KURCH STEEL SPRING LOCK 

Wire Fence and Gates. Have No. 

j j 7 Double Steel Pickets. Galv. Steel 

Lock that locks line wire to picket. Can- 

= not slip. Write for Free Sample, Cires. 

and Terms to Agents. The Church 
Manfg. Co., Box 425, Adrian, Mich. 





Full information how you can build 
a 10-bar fence with 6 heavy No 
7 wire stays per rod with No. 1 
pel ae — for 24 cents per rod. Eo 
e@ wires 21 cents, etc. No 


chine or patent, chine oF pavenr rights = sale. 
KSON & CO., Weston, Mich. 


AGENTS WANTED Sito otuare rave | FO 


Insurance Co. Only reliable parties who will 











When writing advertisers mention Michigan Farmer, 


devote a considerable part of their time to the busi- 
ness wanted. A) references to the Secre- 
tary, Lapeer, 





When writing to advertisers please 
mention the Michigan Farmer. 


World’s Fair 
Medal 


DOWDEN 
Potato Diecers 


Warranted to do all we represent them to do. 
Price reduced. Write for catalogue. 


DOWDEN MFC. CO., 
Lock Box ata a4, Prairie City, towa, 


{M&THIS BEATS A DROUTH 


. No matter how dry the weather or what the 

















minute,truss ed axles, mounted 

on best wheels, boiler with flues in 

= on ria nk qnzize. Z 
upplies. 


by tree catalog. ST STAR DRILLING MACAINE co. ARRON, "0. 











[WATER TANKS| 


oo MADE vO nOLe WATER. . 


that will 
a everytime 


‘TEGO SHEN Bi ieceoshenst 
Svea T NLS Can’t shrink, swell, ¢ 


leak or ‘go to staves. 
Write for descrip § 
q ti wecit pu poo” 
;KELLY FOUNDRY AND MACHINE CO., 
«15 Purl Street, COSHEN, IND. 


THE “CLIPPER 


E. 
OR of AB IM USE. 


ae & Seed Cleaner 
made. Also cleans all 
kinds of grain. In gen- 
eral use by Elevator, 
Seed & Bean Dealers. 
We — manufacture 














oo-e--e 




















. Any size and 
wae Mg ge on 9 Hubs to fit 
efny axle. Waves? saat. » Be resetting 

0; 
EMPIRE MFG. C CO. Quincy, Ill. 





TLE aENGINE Fest 


at half the cost of 

operation. 
13 years’ expe- 
rience does it. 
OLDS & SON, 

kngine Works, 
Lansing, Mich., 
Makers of the 
engine that 
built a 10,000 sq. 
ft. addition last 
year. 

















FAST 


working HAY PRESS 


Will turn out from 4 to 6 tons more per day 
than any press made. 12 to 16 tons per 
day is the ACTUAL CAPACITY of the 


"iil 


ae Light Draft 


Write for catalog. & eri ry = = 
SANDWICH MFG.CO. 130 Main St. Sandwich, il. 2 












38 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power. 






Sis Rewer Leverage 64to1 WIS 
Largest line in the world. Send for Catalog. 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1117 Hampshire St. Quincy, Ill. 


BUCCIES! 


SEND FOR OAFALOGUE*C" 


J MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


-CMIn “aan. 


UST HAVE # Ae =. Ar one 


and Door Holders. Sample Sash 2 Lock “tree } any i 
= ae Ader, ieee then weights; hts; burglar 

. a da ic 
RD 4 00., Boxtth, Philadelphia, Ps- 


ESILOS 


FOR SALE corneas 
Nails, J 


and 
hand ma‘ 


Bald ng) Garden Howe, Have tron and eons 
¢ Nee Caceres torte aims 
OO., W. &th and Iron Streets, AGO, 





























